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CHEMISTRY 


Leads Today’s Industrial Revolution 


The Hercules Powder Company is 
taking a leading part in chemical 
development that is revolutionizing © 
industry. Already one or more of 
hundreds of Hercules products en- 
ters, either as basic raw material or 
as an adjunct to processing, into 
most indystries. And Hercules te- 
search, cooperating with far-seeing 
chemical users, is constantly widen- 
ing the profitable application for 
existing Hercules products and 


developing new ones. 
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Guiding a Column as it went up on Empire State Building 
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HAT the Industrial Recovery Bill which the Administration 

transmitted to Congress, proposes to place most far-reaching ' 

control of industry in the hands of the President, reflects the 
desperate straits of business. Income and wealth have been dissipated 
at an appalling rate and business was so nearly at a standstill, that it is 
obvious drastic measures are necessary to prevent national bankruptcy. 
The Recovery Bill is divided into two parts—one dealing with indus- 
tries and the other with public works. 
In industries the effort to lower costs to meet 
rapidly declining prices has resulted in the 
undermining of production standards, in 
price cutting and other unfair competitive practices—in unemploy- 
ment, low wages and even the dishonesty of sweat shop industries. To 
correct these conditions the Recovery Bill proposes that the President 
be authorized to set up an agency to control codes of fair competition 
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for a trade or an industry. The President may as a condition of 
approval impose conditions including the making of reports and the 
keeping of accounts. The President may enter into agreements with 
industry and labor organizations or approve collective bargains cover- 
ing a trade or an industry, or he may prescribe a limited code after 
due notice and hearing. These codes, mutual agreements or limited 
codes must establish standards as to maximum hours, minimum rates 
of pay, and such other working conditions as may be necessary for 
the trade, industry or subdivision covered. Whenever he considers 
it necessary the President may license business enterprises in order to 
make a code effective. 

When requesting approval of codes, trade associations or groups 
must file with the President information upon their activities. The 
President is authorized to set up regulations for determining if the 
organization is truly representative and he may ask the Federal Trade 
Commission to make investigations. These business organizations 
will benefit through the provision that antitrust laws shall not apply 
to development of trade practices and codes. 

This bill, the Wagner Recovery Measure, is one of the most far- 
reaching measures ever presented to our Congress with expectation 
of favorable action. 

The fundamental purpose of this measure is to provide employ- 
ment so that by increased purchasing power, business may revive and 
prices rise. 

This proposal provides first an opportunity for voluntary organ- 
ization to determine the standards that shall obtain in their industry, 
but if they do not function then government steps in to protect the 
industry against ruthless competition. Competition is not to be sup- 
pressed but to operate on a higher plane. Government supervision 
and intervention rests upon the principle that the public is interested 
because of the interdependent interests involved. 

The bill as introduced in the Senate and the House provided that 
every code of fair competition must contain the following: 


Section 7. (a) Every code of fair competition, agreement and 
license approved, prescribed, or issued under this title shall contain 
the following conditions: (1) That employees shall have the right 
to organize and bargain collectively through representatives of their 
own choosing, (2) that no employee and no one seeking employment 
shall be required as a condition of employment to join any organiza- 
tion or to refrain from joining a labor organization of his own choos- 
ing, and (3) that employers shall comply with the maximum hours 
of labor, minimum rates of pay, and other working conditions, ap- 
proved or prescribed by the President. 
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Since the government is assuming responsibility and offering wide 
opportunity to industry, the American Federation of Labor asked that 
the government assure to Labor opportunity for association in free 
trade unions, in order that they may be in a position to present their 
interests equally with employers. To safeguard these rights more 
effectively, Labor asked favorable action on the following amendment: 


After the word “choosing” on line 20 of page 7, insert the follow- 
ing language: “‘And shall be free from the interference, restraint, or 
coercion of employers of labor, or their agents, in the designation of 
such representatives or in self-organization or in other concerted activ- 
ities for the purpose of collective bargaining or other mutual aid or 
protection.” 


This amendment is reiteration of public policy already written 
into law. Our second amendment proposed to substitute company 
union for “organization” line 6, in order to make “the right to or- 
ganize” more explicit. These amendments were incorporated in the 
bill as reported by the Committee on Ways and Means to the House. 

The public works section of the bill provides for a Federal 
Emergency Administration of Public Works with an Administrator to 
be designated by the President. The public works program shall 
include highways, parkways, public buildings, conservation of national 
resources, low cost housing and slum clearance projects, any public 
project, etc. To this may be added, if the President approves, army 
and navy construction. In addition to undertakings which may be 
financed directly, grants may be made to states, municipalities or other 
public bodies but not in excess of 30 per cent of costs of labor and 
material. The 30-hour week is provided for such construction work. 

Labor suggested the elimination of any proviso for local financing 
so that municipalities everywhere might develop programs to provide 
work locally for their own unemployed and that stimulus to industrial 
recovery might be as widespread as possible. It seemed to Labor far 
better that there should be as little dislocation of normal home life and 
industrial relationships as possible. Many localities are bankrupt 
and could not do their share of new financing. 

We are launched on a revolutionary policy, mindful of the price- 
less qualities that come from individual initiative and personal free- 
dom, and we seek to provide for their preservation through collective 
enterprises. In our new planning for the economic welfare of the 
nation, we undertake the further evolution of these collective agencies. 
By providing for individual initiative disciplined by group decision 
and concerted action, and guided by wider understanding of the inter- 
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dependence of all economic interests, we may enter this new period of 
history hopeful of finding new levels. 

Change in itself need not make us fearful. The torch of past 
experience can light a new road. Either we must find that road or 
return to the ways of a simpler civilization. All our intricate structure 
of civilization rests upon the soil whence comes our food and the raw 
materials for our factories. Unless we learn how to coordinate every 
stage of activity from the soil to the finished product or service, per- 
mitting labor to function in the most effective way and sharing the 
results of joint work equitably, we shall be repeatedly struggling with 
breakdowns in our economic structure. 

Even progress all along the line—agriculture, middleman, manu- 
facturer, wage-earners, salaried workers, financiers, professional 
groups, service agencies, investors—requires that each group be 
organized and actively alert to present their case in conferences which 
determine policies. Once decisions are democratically decided, they 
must become binding upon all if we are to hold the unruly and nonsocial 
in check, so that general welfare can be furthered. 

Upon organized labor devolves the responsibility for helping all 
workers to take advantage of the opportunities afforded under this 
order. Unless we shoulder this responsibility, the organized labor 
movement will shift to new moorings. 


Control the In looking for the causes of the breakdown 
Disorganizer of our economic institutions, we find recur- 

ring in all relationships failure to understand 
and utilize collective action. In industry after industry there is either a 
very inefficient trade association or else none at all. This is due in 
part to unwillingness of individual managements to submit to the 
standards and regulations necessary to industrial planning and govern- 
ment, and in part to interpretations of antitrust law limiting essential 
trade association activity. Many trade associations follow lines of 
development that are accidental so that trade associations will not 
be able to control industries until much organizing is done. The same 
holds true for Labor. Slowness in understanding the need for collec- 
tive action in addition to the persistent warfare which employers have 
waged on trade unions, has made wage-earners hesitate to identify 
themselves with trade unions. The practice of employing private 
detectives or industrial spies to check the beginnings of unionism makes 
workers afraid to risk the loss of job which would follow union activity. 
In addition, the antitrust law and the power of the government have 
been used to prevent the growth of unionism. More recently the com- 
pany union has been the medium for subtle attack. 
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Because of the constrictions placed upon the two organizations 
which. would normally have built the bridge between undisciplined 
individualism and associated activity directed in the light of inter- 
dependent interests, our national industries have been exploited to 
make large fortunes for a few instead of controlled for steadily rising 
standards of living for all. 

The results of technical and social progress have not been dis- 
tributed equitably among all, consequently purchasing power has not 
increased sufficiently to maintain industries. There have been no 
agencies competent to plan and carry through policies of orderly 
development for industries, a condition which precedes national eco- 
nomic planning. 

Such organization would provide the machinery through which 
industrial government could be carried on, standards agreed to and 
maintained. 

The point of industrial control is to hold in line those irre- 
sponsible minorities that try to profit by undercutting normal stand- 
ards thereby disorganizing costs so that the industry ceases to be a 
legitimate producing concern. A sweat shop industry is a form of 
industrial brigandry that is not self-sustaining. Since the sweatshop 
forces society to pay its production costs, society has a right to set up 
regulatory machinery that will force the industry to pay its own costs. 
Minimum standards determined jointly by all groups in the industry 
must be made binding upon all enterprises within the industry. A 
licensing system would provide a check on employers. No wage- 
earner can protect himself without group action to restrain other 
workers willing because of personal necessity, to work for too low 
wages and too long hours. The union enables workers to insist upon 
higher standards and more equitable conditions of work and a fairer 
share in the returns from joint production. A constructive union 
would hold the workers in line with a joint program. The unions 
must also accept responsibility for keeping wage-earners in line which 
implies the right to insist that all join the union so that it may have 
adequate control and competence. 

The period of uncontrolled individualism for employers and em- 
ployees has passed definitely, and either we must quickly develop the 
machinery for associated action which preserves opportunity for indi- 
vidual initiative or accept conditions imposed by the government. 

The immediate task before industry is to accept without prejudice 
trade associations and trade unions as the agencies for determining 
industrial standards and procedures and provide ways for them to 
operate with proper protection for the interests of the nation as a 
whole. 
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Control of The securities control measure is one which 
Securities concerns every person who has even small 

savings which he relies upon for the emergen- 
cies of life. What to invest in is a question the average wage-earner 
finds it hard to answer or secure wise aid in deciding. When a worker 
has saved a few hundred dollars in order to carry him over difficulties 
independent of charity or relief, those savings represent sacrifices and 
self-discipline. He wants to put his savings where they will be safe 
and yet will bring a little current return to compensate for the sacri- 
fices. Whoever accepts his savings becomes the trustee for his future 
security. 

Quite regardless of the social implications of investments or quite 
without ethical responsibility as salesmen, security dealers and peddlers 
have sold citizens of this country worthless stocks amounting to 
$2 5,000,000,000 in the past ten years. Even before 1929 these losses 
amounted to approximately $1,700,000,000 annually. State laws have 
been powerless to protect investors. Large sums have been lost 
through the international bonds which international bankers disposed 
of in this country. 

Up until recently the Stock Exchanges which listed securities did 
not require adequate sustained reporting by the organizations issuing 
the securities. Even now the Stock Exchange and even its stockholders 
are being defied by one corporation which refuses to disclose informa- 
tion necessary to determine the value of its securities. 

The Administration proposed a securities control measure which 
places upon sellers of securities the obligation of telling the whole 
truth about the investments they offer to the public. All issuers of 
securities must register with the Federal Trade Commission informa- 
tion for the guidance of buyers and are to be held personally responsi- 
ble for the truth or falsity of their statements and advertising matter. 
Purchasers are to have remedies in case of fraud and registration 
of securities may be revoked. A measure of this sort would do much 
to force the executives of business concerns to realize they are trustees 
of other peoples’ money and that they have no right by legalized sharp 
practices or financial manipulation to rob investors. 

At present much of the advertising matter sent to possible pur- 
chasers is misleading, if not plainly falsification because of the omis- 
sion of vital facts and circumstances. By requiring the truth about 
securities we will have the beginnings of business ethics and financial 
responsibility. 

We hope the Administration will in addition give us a stable 
financial system, sound and honest banking, as further guarantees of 
sound investments. 
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Save the Keystone Our public school system has suffered losses 
of Civilization in the past that will be a national handicap 

for years. Equal opportunities for education 
is the keystone of free institutions. Contraction in the educational 
opportunities of future citizens, must mean a decline in preparation 
for dealing with life problems that are growing steadily more complex. 
The school collapse is a nation-wide catastrophe as evidenced in the 
hundreds of closed rurai schools, the part-time basis of many urban 
schools, overcrowding due to curtailment of school building programs, 
reduction of teachers. From many cities come proposals for revival 
of tuition for high school students. The enrolments in colleges and 
universities has fallen sharply. 

In Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Ken- 
tucky, hundreds of schools have been closed throughout the year. 
Many more schools in these and other states will be closed next year 
unless Federal relief is made available. 

Teachers in the Chicago schools received no pay during the first 
eight months of this academic year. The bill due them is now $28,- 
000,000. Alabama owes its teachers $7,000,000. In certain districts 
of Illinois, New Jersey, Arizona, Colorado, Oregon, Washington, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Tennessee and Georgia, teachers have been 
working without regular pay. Cleveland faces a deficit of $2,800,000 
in teachers salaries. In the Western states some teachers are paid only 
room and board. 

In Chicago where teachers who are dependent upon their salaries 
get only a few dollars weekly from public relief agencies. Resentment 
has reached a danger point. 

One of the difficulties in getting this educational problem before 
those who can act, is the reluctance of teachers to state facts publicly 
and to organize action for protection of our schools. In the impend- 
ing calamity, the labor movement and all other public agencies inter- 
ested in education must look to the teachers for active cooperation. 
It will help nothing if teachers meekly sacrifice without trying to pro- 
tect educational standards. 

Public policies must be worked out everywhere to provide finances 
for adequate public education. A practical study of local tax policies 
and revenues by localities as a part of state planning for equal educa- 
tional opportunities for all communities should be the basis for all 
long-time planning. To meet the present emergency state and Fed- 
eral relief must be available to communities. It is obvious that the 
Federal Government must be the major source of funds. 

The group to which we must look for leadership in saving our 
free public schools is the teachers of the country. To be effective 
in this and all the constructive work of education they must be organ- 
ized for defense anu for progress. 
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Raise Wages A few industrial concerns have included a 

wage rate increase as part of their program 
for production expansion. This progressive attitude grows out of an 
understanding that wage-earners represent the major group of buyers 
in the retail market. Unless wages increase there is little use to 
increase the output of factories and mills. Since 1931, the drop in 
wages has been of unusual severity. As wages have dropped national 
income has fallen even more sharply and unemployment has dwindled 
in proportion. 

Indispensable to returning business, is a new volume of buying. 
Volume in buying will bring additional employment which in turn will 
bring new jobs. Higher wage rates and employment of additional 
workers will swing business surely along the road to recovery. Wage 
increases are, of course, only one of the factors in business recovery 
but they are a factor that must be provided for. 

Bulletin 46 of the National Bureau of Economic Research gives 
the average per capita weekly earnings, 1929 and 1932, for the fol- 


lowing industries: 
Percentage 
change, 
Industry 1932 1929 to 1932 


Manufacturing : $18.18 —33.6 
Bituminous Coal . 13.78 —4H4.9 
Anthracite Coal és 24.86 —19.6 
Metalliferous Mining ‘ 18.63 —38.2 
Public Utilities J 28.58 — 3.3 
Trade, Retail and Wholesale i 21.95 —12.6 
Class 1 Railroads R 27.15 —16.8 


Our whole economic structure consists of a pyramiding of inter- 
related production and sales. As each successive purchaser has dropped 
from the pyramid, the producing currents must be contracted and addi- 
tional workers are dismissed. When we begin to*reverse the process, 
increases in weekly earnings will decrease the time for rebuilding the 
production forces—and hence decrease the time necessary for return 
to higher business levels. 

However clearly business executives may realize their dependence 
on the incomes of wage-earners and small-salaried persons, few or 
practically none voluntarily allot to their own employees an annual 
income that will maintain a reasonable balance between standards of 
living and production output. A major cause of our internal economic 
collapse was our failure to maintain a balance between returns from 
production which went into the hands of those who would reinvest 
them and returns which went into the pockets of wage-earners who 
spent them in maintaining sales and services. Each person who con- 
trolled distribution of output, despite the implications of facts, felt 
he could get rich at the expense of others. But our industrial civiliza- 
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tion is past the stage of development where exploitation is a profitable 
policy. The one agency which can successfully prevent arbitrary dis- 
tribution of returns from joint work is a union of workers employed 
in the various industries. 

The union is a constructive economic institution essential for intel- 
ligent planning and management in industry. It is equally important 
for the protection of the economic, social and political interests of 
those who work. It is essential to standardization within an industry 
so that fair competitive conditions may be maintained. It is essential 
to that balance in our interdependent economic structure which con- 
ditions stable prosperity. 

The union as an institution has a right to social acceptance and 
governmental encouragement and assistance equally with commerce 
and agriculture. 

Aid to the union is the surest way of maintaining wages at levels 
high enough to keep industry producing at capacity. 

In providing for reflation of consumer buying power, we must 
remember that just increasing wages is not enough. We need a for- 
mula that will keep standards of living rising in proportion to produc- 
tivity and also in step with financial and industrial inflation or reflation. 


International Labor — The Seventeenth Session of the International 
Conference Labor Conference opens in Geneva on June 
8. Meeting almost simultaneously with the 

London Economic Conference, the Geneva discussions will deal with 
matters that are basically associated with the economic problems to 
be discussed at London. Until we learn that our political and eco- 
nomic problems can not be solved except in the light of social conse- 
quences, we shall continue to have unnecessary causes of friction and 
dissension. The International Labor Office not only contributes to 
understanding of human problems but it is working toward the estab- 
lishment of international standards that will facilitate raising higher 
standards without competitive handicaps for those adopting them. 

The agenda for the forthcoming conference includes: 

1. Unemployment insurance and various forms of relief for the 
unemployed. (First discussion. ) 

2. Reduction of hours of work. (First discussion but confer- 
ence may vote to place it under second discussion. ) 

3. Methods of providing rest and alteration of shifts in auto- 
matic sheet-glass works. (First discussion.) 

4. Abolition of fee-charging employment agencies. (Second 
discussion. ) 

5. Invalidity, old-age and widows’ and orphans’ insurance. (Sec- 
ond discussion. ) 
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The procedure of the International Labor Conference is that the 
second discussion of a proposal shall follow after delegates have 
reported to their respective governments so that delegates may be 
guided by instructions as to what their country is willing to accept. 
When a proposal is of urgent importance and has been discussed 
thoroughly enough to reach an earlier decision upon draft convention, 
as in the shorter-hour proposal, action is expedited. 

The hearings on the Black-Connery Thirty-Hour Bill showed 
how decisions. upon the hours policy of our country involved con- 
sideration of the hours policies prevailing in countries shipping their 
products into our markets. World-wide discussion of the shorter 
work-day should help progress in all countries. Our Government has 
sent official observers. 


Consumer A study of bankruptcy among consumers 
Bankruptcies shows the need for wiser policies for retail 

credit, instalment selling as well as the conse- 
quences of inadequate incomes. The 266 bankruptcy cases studied in- 
clude 32 managers or officials, 79 sales employees, 27 office employees, 
gt skilled laborers, 37 unskilled laborers—less than half were wage- 
earners. Twenty-one failed to report on income during the year pre- 
ceding bankruptcy; 10 reported no income; 2 income between $1 and 
$250; 5 between $251 and $500; 18 between $501 and $750; 31 be- 
tween $751 and $1,000; 53 between $1,001 and $1,500; 95 between 
$1,501 and $2,500; 21 between $2,501 and $5,000; 8 over $5,000. 
This study analyzes data on 266 consumer bankruptcies and finds the 
following causes: 

Extravagance, evasion of judgment debts, avoidance of liabilities 
on foreclosed real estate, decreased income, domestic misfortunes, 
speculation in stocks and/or real estate, business involvements, dis- 
honesty. 

Extravagance is defined as “living beyond income, contracting 
debts beyond ability to pay.’’ The study points out that Alabama had 
80 per cent more bankruptcies in 1931 than New York. The average 
annual income in Alabama was $154 while that in New York was $596. 
In other words, the average person in Alabama lives on about one- 
fourth what the New Yorker has. This suggests a causal relationship 
between income and bankruptcy. Even a minor mischance will hope- 
lessly handicap a person whose income provides only for a subsistence 
standard of living. 

The extraordinary increase in advertising during the decade end- 
ing 1931, the pressing appeals to consumers “to pay as you wear,” 
invitations to open charge accounts, alluring exhortations to use credit 
for all the things their incomes preclude, have led wage-earners and 
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others from a course of wise economy. Salesmen forced by their com- 
panies to turn in sales because they work on a commission basis, are 
one of the prime factors in the unbalance between credit and income. 
While the debtor has a responsibility in the matter, business is in a 
position to control its credit mechanism along sound lines. As this 
report from the Department of Labor states: ‘“‘Credit is based on the 
continuity of income and on its judicious use. As a means of assisting 
in the disposal of surplus goods, credit has been abused. Overproduc- 
tion of consumers’ goods has tended to cause an expansion of consumer 
credit and its unjustifiable use in many cases. Destructive competition, 
another attendant consequence of overproduction, has been partly re- 
sponsible for extravagance, misuse of credit and bankruptcy. Reme- 
dial measures must be originated and enforced by business men. The 
immediate and combined efforts of creditors, debtors and legislators 
are essential in the task of improving our economic machinery and pres- 
ent conditions.” 

One regrettable feature of this report is the loose use of wage- 
earners and consumers as identical groups. Although the group of 266 
contained less than 50 per cent of wage-earners, the report begins with 
the statement that bankruptcies among wage-earners (i. e. consumers) 
increased 414 per cent during the period 1920 to 1930. Nor need we 
overestimate the importance of a loss to creditors of $125,000,000 
from “wage-earner”’ bankruptcies in 1930, when the annual loss 
through fraudulent securities is estimated at $1,500,000,000. 

The report points to the significant increase in the number of 
bankruptcies where law permits wages to be attached for debts. Of 
course the increasing burden of fixed charges felt by all debtors during 
the depression, has handicapped wage-earners whose incomes have 
declined sharply and become very insecure. 

Remedies should come through better control of credit—not 
through restriction upon the legitimate right of wage-earners and all 
other consumers to have the protection of bankruptcy procedure. 


London Economic “‘ The Lausanne Conference meeting in June 
Conference and July, 1932, reduced German repara- 

tions to the relatively small sum of 714 mil- 
lion dollars. As this decision, though a fundamental step in breaking 
the economic deadlock which blocks normal trade relations was only 
preliminary to wider discussions, that Conference asked the League 
of Nations to call a World Conference on Economic and Financial 
Policies. The League approved the suggestion and set up the neces- 
sary preliminary machinery. A Preparatory Commission of Experts, 
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which included representatives from the six nations, issued invitations 
to the Lausanne Conference to representatives from the United States, 
three financial and three economic experts from the League, coopera- 
tion from the Bank of International Settlements, the International 
Labor Office and the International Institute of Agriculture. This 
committee prepared the draft agenda to be considered by the coming 
London Conference. The Agenda excludes war debts and special 
tariff rates in deference to the attitude of the U. S. Congress at that 
time. However, the critical importance of reasonable and early set- 
tlement of intergovernmental debts to world economic and financial 
reconstruction was emphasized. The Preparatory Commission based 
its recommendations on the following facts: 


At least 30 millions of persons in the world are unemployed. 

Wholesale commodity prices have declined 33 1/3 per cent since 
October, 1929. 

Raw material prices have declined by 50 to 60 per cent. 

World stocks of farm products and other raw materials continue 
to accumulate. 

Industrial production has been drastically curtailed—down to 10 
per cent in some industries. 

Value of total world trade in third quarter of 1932 was one- 
third that of corresponding period in 1929. 

Quantity of goods in foreign trade has fallen at least 25 per 
cent—largest decline on record. 

National incomes have declined at least 40 per cent. 

Revenues of government have fallen, but expenditures cannot 
decline in proportion. 

But few countries retain uncontrolled gold-standard currency 
systems. 


In the breakdown of international trade, countries have been try- 
ing to save themselves by policies of national self-sufficiency. Main- 
tenance of aggressive nationalism would shake the whole system of 
international finance to its foundations, standards of living would be 
lowered and the social system as we know it could hardly survive, the 
Commission concludes, and therefore urges the following proposals: 


1. In the field of monetary and credit policy, the objective must 
be the restoration of an effective international monetary standard to 
which the countries which have abandoned the gold standard can 
wisely adhere. Each government must, of course, remain free to de- 
cide when and under what conditions it could adopt such a standard, 
and we do not suggest that this can or should be done without the 
most careful preparation. The notes appended clearly show that 
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there are a great number of economic as well as financial conditions 
which must be fulfilled before the restoration of an international gold 
standard can be a practical possibility. Moreover, it will be necessary 
to provide effective safeguards against such a restoration of the gold 
standard leading to a fresh breakdown. The question has to be con- 
sidered whether measures can be taken, with the cooperation of central 
banks on the lines of the recommendations suggested in the report of 
the Gold Delegation of the League of Nations, to insure a greater 
stability of price levels in the future. 

2. The unprecedented fall of commodity prices in recent years 
has caused a growing disequilibrium between costs and prices, has 
immensely increased the real burden of all debts and fixed charges, has 
made business more and more unprofitable, and has resulted in a con- 
tinuous and disastrous increase of unemployment throughout the 
world. Some increase in the level of world prices is highly desirable, 
and would be the first sign of world recovery. The Conference will 
no doubt wish to explore all possibilities of counteracting this fall in 
prices. One of the methods that should be considered is the continua- 
tion and development, where monetary conditions permit, of a general 
policy of easy money designed to promote a healthy expansion of 
business. 

The restoration of free exchanges is so essential to 
the recovery of financial confidence and to the resumption of the normal 
flow of international credit that the governments should consider 
whether they cannot expedite the process. In order to do this, some 
means might be organized by which resources at present immobilized 
would be put into active circulation, and stabilization credits would 
be provided under appropriate conditions for the countries which re- 
quire such assistance. 

4. Finally, there must be greater freedom of international trade. 
It has already been pointed out that one of the most significant features 
of the present crisis is the fall which has taken place, not only in the 
value, but in the quantum of world trade. This fall has been partly 
caused, and has certainly been intensified, by the growing network of 
restrictions which have been imposed on trade during recent years. 
Every country seeks to defend its economy by imposing restrictions 
on imports, which in the end involve a contraction in its exports. All 
seek to sell but not to buy. Such a policy must inevitably lead to an 
increasing paralysis of international trade. Governments should set 
themselves to reestablish the normal interchange of commodities. 


The Commission recommends restoration of the gold standard; 
urges that central banks be made independent of political influences, 
the lowering of the ratio of gold reserves held by central banks, a 
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better technique for operating the gold exchange standard, and more 
economical use of gold; also cooperation between central banks in 
credit policy through an agency like the Bank of International Settle- 
ments. While the Commission found against bimetallism it is obvious 
the proposal must be fully considered at London. 

Because of the decline in prices superimposed on a decline in pro- 
duction, the burden of debts falls heavily upon all. The price decline 
is irregular, retail prices lagging behind wholesale, prices of finished 
products falling more slowly than raw materials. Prices fall more 
slowly than costs, so that profits drop and production slows down. 

To restore balance between costs and prices two methods are 
advocated: Reduce costs, including wages, or raise prices. The first 
method logically ends in complete deflation, the second checks deflation. 
The Commission points out that a liberal credit policy is essential to 
price raising and that there must be a demand for credit. To this end 
governments must direct their programs of public expenditures so as 
to put purchasing power into the hands of consumers. 

This very condensed summary discloses the great importance of 
this Conference and its conclusions and also why Labor should -be 
represented in its deliberations. 


DEEP SUMMER 


The fields are ripe with summer. Daisies blow 
In silver tides with whitecaps of the sun 
And there is silent music in their flow 
Beneath the butterflies whose wings are spun 
From dust of all the summers that have been. 
The brook is dry and tangled with brown fern; 
The moss’s slow processional of green 
Across a stone, a bud that soon will burn 
Into a blackberry flower, are all that spring 
Bequeathes today. The torrid sun slips low; 
The West is suddenly afire. I fling 
My book aside and with a cry I throw 
Myself into the daisies that shall soon 
Be beating their white breakers on the moon. 


DANIEL WHITEHEAD Hicky. 














RELIEF OF DEPOSITORS OF SUSPENDED 
BANKS 


F, E. VorGELIN 


by the Federal Reserve Board, 

deposits in banks that sus- 
pended in the four years 1929-32, 
and the first two months of 1933, ag- 
gregated $3,714,273,000. Banks 
having deposits amounting to $551,- 
000,000 reopened during the period. 
The difference of over $3,100,000,000 
is the volume of deposits the bulk of 
which awaited liquidation as at Feb- 
ruary 28, 1933. The figures do not 
include banks closed under “morato- 
rium’’ holidays. 

Official estimates place the amount 
of deposits still tied up as a result of 
the nation-wide bank holidays in 
March, 1933, at $4,000,000,000 to 
$5,000,000,000. Altogether, $7,000,- 
000,000 to $8,000,000,000 deposits 
have been impounded and for the most 
part are still waiting for release. 
This represents 15 per cent to 20 per 
cent of the country’s total bank de- 
posits. Since checks are a common 
substitute for currency in this country, 
the impounded deposits are equivalent 
to a great volume of currency taken 
out of circulation. 


AN bythe Feat to figures published 


Relief Urged 


President Hoover in October, 1931, 
in requesting organization of the Na- 
tional Credit Corporation under pri- 
vate auspices, which was supplanted 
by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration under Federal Government 


auspices, proposed one of the func- 
tions to be 


“Loans against the assets of closed 
banks to enable them to pay some 
early dividend to depositors and thus 
revive many business activities and re- 
lieve many families from destitution.” 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, candidate 
for President, in his radio speech on 
July 30, 1932, interpreting his party’s 
platform, advocated 


“Quicker methods of realizing on 
assets for the relief of depositors of 
suspended banks.” 


Various business organizations have 
from time to time adopted resolutions 
or recommendations for prompt liqui- 
dation of suspended banks. For in- 
stance, the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States in December, 1932, 
recommended 


“A special agency, with appropri- 
ate subscriptions to its capital fund by 
the Federal Government, Reserve 
Banks and member banks, should be 
established to assist in the speedy 
liquidation of suspended member 
banks of the Federal Reserve system.” 


The Glass bills, containing pro- 
posals to set up a Federal Liquidating 
Corporation, have provided 


“Tt shall be the duty of the Corpo- 


ration to proceed to realize as rapidly 
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as possible, having due regard to the 
condition of credit. 


Relief Meager 


Deposits of banks that had sus- 
pended up to the end of 1932 
amounted to $3,506,383,000. The 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
authorized loans to aid in the reorgan- 
ization or liquidation of closed banks 
aggregating only $56,113,587.05 dur- 
ing the entire period from the organi- 
zation of the Corporation on Febru- 
ary 2, 1932, to December 31, 1932. 
In January and February, 1933, the 
Corporation authorized $6,442,800 
such loans. In these two months 
$207,890,000 were added to deposits 
of suspended banks. 

In March, 1932, the Comptroller 
of the Currency set up a Special Liqui- 
dator’s office in New York for the 
purpose of mobilizing and liquidating 
bonds held in the portfolios of in- 
solvent national banks in liquidation. 
The Special Liquidator’s office began 
marketing such bonds on April 1, 
1932, when the bond market was al- 
ready in the trough of the devastating 
1932 crisis. In the face of demoral- 
ized market conditions that prevailed 
until late June and early July, only 
necessitous liquidation was attempted 
and that only at times when prices 
temporarily firmed or rose. 

In July the bond market began im- 
proving. For the first time in a year 
rapidly rising prices were sustained 
with increasing volume of transac- 
tions. By the first of August bonds 
of all types and grades had reached 
levels prevailing nearly a year previ- 
ous, with demand broad, active and 
strong. The time was ripe to act. 
The opportunity was neglected. By 
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the end of August the rise had culmi- 
nated, the opportunity was gone. The 
bond market resumed its downward 
movement, by the end of 1932 had 
again reached the area of the 1932 
crisis and has remained about that 
area since. Irreparable wrong and 
uncalculable losses have been inflicted 
on a multitude of depositors of in- 
solvent banks in liquidation. 


Pressure for Quick Relief 


Meanwhile the pressure for bank 
relief has become more urgent. The 
continued and rising volume of im- 
pounded bank deposits has tightened 
the strangling noose around industry 
and commerce, has added to unem- 
ployment, has intensified destitution, 
has helped to exhaust private relief 
and has made public relief more diffi- 
cult. Liquidation is rendered increas- 
ingly difficult. Institutions essentially 
self-liquidating become more solidi- 
fied. Demands on public treasuries 
mount, especially on the Federal Gov- 
ernment, whose requisitions for funds 
are consuming a disturbingly large 
proportion of the resources of the 
largest banks in the country. Schemes 
for artificial and forced inflation mul- 
tiply and demands for their adoption 
grow more insistent. 


Need for Adequate Organization 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, in his radio 
address on July 30, 1932, voiced the 
need when he advocated 


“Quicker methods of realizing on 
assets for the relief of a ercatd of 
suspended banks.” 


as part of the banking legislation to 
be enacted. 
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Unfortunately, the proposal to 
create a Federal Liquidating Corpo- 
ration has remained buried for more 
than a year in the Glass and other 
bills introduced in Congress providing 
for wide revision of the banking laws. 
The need has been and public impa- 
tience for relief is making more urgent 
the necessity for lifting this section 
out of the pending bills of wide scope 
subject to long delay in enactment, 
and to enact this section promptly as 
a separate measure creating and get- 
ting the Liquidating Corporation into 
operation. The inadequate and un- 
sound Special Liquidator’s office, han- 
dling the most liquid portion of assets 
of national banks in_ liquidation, 
should be replaced without delay by 
an adequate and efficient organization 
conscientiously devoted to serving the 
public interest. 


Federal Liquidating Corporation 


To get the Federal Liquidating 
Corporation organized and operating 
is one of the most important and ur- 
gent measures of relief that can be 
taken. It should have been done at 
least two years ago and should not 
now be delayed pending enactment 
of legislation overhauling the entire 
banking system. With $6,000,000,- 
000 or more of deposits now tied up 
in closed banks, immediate action 
needs to be taken to set up adequate 
machinery to carefully, but diligently, 
thaw out and release this mass of the 
country’s working capital, a task which 
at best will take many years to com- 
plete. 

The set-up of the Federal Liquidat- 
ing Corporation as proposed in pend- 
ing bills is objectionable for the 
following reasons. 
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1. The Federal Government, the 
Federal Reserve Banks and member 
banks are required to supply the Cor- 
poration with its capital funds. The 
levy on banks to supply capital for the 
National Credit Corporation proved 
burdensome and inadequate. The 
banks are facing an assessment for 
insurance of deposits. An additional 
levy on live banks to supply capital 
for the Liquidating Corporation is 
undesirable, if not unbearable, be- 
cause their resources are already 
heavily burdened to rebuild capital 
structures. The levy must inevitably 
result in further reducing the lending 
power and inducing unnecessary liqui- 
dation by live banks. 

2. It is proposed to set the Cor- 
poration up to operate for profit. The 
sole function of the Corporation 
should be orderly liquidation of assets 
taken over by it for the benefit of de- 
positors, subject only to necessary ex- 
penses of efficient and economical 
liquidation. 


The purpose of the Corporation 
can and should be attained without 
requisitioning funds from the public 
treasury or the banks. Instead of the 
Corporation being set up so capital- 
ized and for profit, its sole object 
should be to mobilize assets for.liqui- 
dation exclusively for the benefit of 
depositors. 

This objective can be achieved by 
setting the Corporation up to issue its 
own securities in exchange for assets 
it acquires. The Corporation’s securi- 
ties received by a bank in considera- 
tion for assets transferred to the 
Corporation would be distributed by 
the bank to its depositors and other 
creditors pro rata as their interests 
appeared. The recipient unwilling or 
unable to hold on for ultimate liqui- 
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dating value could dispose of his hold- 
ings in the open market; the recipient 
willing and able to hold on could do so. 

The Corporation would proceed to 
liquidate assets transferred to it as 
rapidly as possible having due regard 
to conditions governing intelligent and 
orderly liquidation. Proceeds from 
sales and income of assets would be 
disbursed periodically as liquidating 


Would 


And write. 


Grace Hazard CONKLING. 
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dividends to holders of the Corpora- 
tion’s securities. 

Procedure along these lines will 
provide “quicker methods of realiz- 
ing on assets for the relief of deposi- 
tors of suspended banks” and offers 
a way of at least making an effort to 
redeem President Roosevelt’s prom- 
ise to deal energetically with this 
vital problem. 


TO A VERY MODERN YOUNG WOMAN 
(DOUBTFULLY) 


Your desk is genuine Louis Seize: 

Your pens inhabit crystal trays, 

And I confess I covet those 

Gorgeous tip-tilted flamingoes 

Carved of rose-quartz. 

Chinese had reasoned well enough 

This deep transparent sunset stuff 

show them at their solemn capers 

Over a mirror pool: he caught 

Their antic pose, the incredible way 

They wore the cloud: he saw them so 

At evening in a vague Cathay. ... 

For this was very long ago. 

Here is his art: here, what he thought 

Of the strange creatures that now hold 

Captive your tossed irrelevant papers. 
This is your letter-writing day? 

You always do the thing you ought? 

Take up your pen of slender gold 


Some canny old 


Eut what have you to say? 























BUSINESS DEPENDS UPON WAGES 


JouN P. Frey 
Secretary-Treasurer, Metal Trades Department, A. F. of L. 


much loose and _ uninformed 

thinking in connection with the 
ways and means which must be ap- 
plied to restore prosperity. 

The fact that the United States 
is the richest nation in the world; 
that it has the greatest railway and 
industrial equipment; that its farms 
can produce more food and other 
products than the people can consume 
in normal times, did not prevent a 
depression from overwhelming us. 

Unfortunately, we are only too well 
aware that when Congress adjourned 
three years, two years, one year ago 
and the business men were given the 
chance they had demanded to take 
hold of the situation, as best qualified 
to deal with the problem, business de- 
clined more and more. 

The bankers, who had always de- 
nied the right of the government to 
go into the banking business, finally 
changed their attitude to such an ex- 
tent that the government went into 
the business of loaning money through 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. The R. F. C. loaned millions 
and millions and millions of dollars. 
It pumped credit into the deflated 
financial tanks. Yet, this year it be- 
came necessary to shut down every 
bank in the country. The govern- 
ment was compelled to take charge 
of the banking business in a most un- 
precedented way. Yet, business has 
not revived though recent steps taken 
by the national administration will 
probably prove most helpful. 


oy has been altogether too 
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At present there is a program for 
extensive public works. The Federal 
Government will probably expend sev- 
eral billions of dollars for the purpose 
of providing business and employ- 
ment. What most men seemingly fail 
to realize is that the government can 
spend one or it can spend ten billions 
of dollars; in fact it could spend much 
more than ten billions in public works 
and in the end the industrial and finan- 
cial situation would be just as desper- 
ate as it is today, the difference being 
that the country would be burdened 
with additional billions of dollars of 
national debt. 

The depression was caused princi- 
pally because of an unsound, unbal- 
anced division of the national income, 
this national income being the total 
amount of wealth created as a result 
of industrial and agricultural pro- 
duction. 

During the so-called prosperous 
years ending in 1929, more and more 
of the annual volume of the wealth 
produced through industry and agri- 
culture went to pay profits—interest 
and dividends. This left less and less 
of the total volume of the wealth 
created to be paid in wages; yet it was 
only through wages that the bulk of 
what our agriculture and industries 
produced could be purchased. 

If under a huge program for public 
works the division of wealth created 
by industry is as unsound as it was pre- 
vious to the depression, then the same 
forces which created the depression 
will be at work, and the billions of 
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dollars will have been spent without 
materially helping the situation. 

What is evident to those who have 
carefully studied what occurred dur- 
ing the fateful and disastrous years 
ending in 1929 is that from the 
wealth produced by industry each year 
there must be more and more paid 
- out in the form of wages and less and 
less set aside for profit until an equita- 
ble and ‘sound division of the wealth 
created has been reached. 

If profit taking is to occur on the 
same scale as previous to 1929, then 
the American industrial system as it 
has been developed can not evade 
self-destruction. It will pass out of 
existence. 

Unless sufficient wages are paid to 
enable the mass of the people to buy 
the products produced by industry, 
then industry will cease to function. 
Industries can not carry on without 
a market, and the home market— 
the purchasers living within the 
United States—are those who con- 
sume 93 per cent of all that is pro- 
duced by our agricultural, mining and 
manufacturing industries. 

All legislative efforts made by the 
Congress so far have been directed to- 
ward easing the situation—giving re- 
lief to those who have been struck 
down. As yet no legislation has 
been enacted which deals with the 
prime cause for the depression. All 
that has been done so far has been to 
apply first aid to those injured by the 
results. 

Some of the legislation has been ex- 
ceedingly valuable. It has been simi- 
lar to the heart stimulants applied by 
the physician so that the patient’s 
heart will continue to beat and give the 
patient an opportunity of recovering. 
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But the stimulant which energizes the 
heart for a little while does not cure 
the cause of the heart’s weakness. 
Unless the physician after keeping the 
heart beating can remove the cause 
of the heart’s weakness, the patient 
will die. 

Our industrial and financial situa- 
tion, the failure of the financial heart 
to pump the circulation of prosperity 
throughout all the arteries and ave- 
nues of production and commerce, is 
the principal cause of the depression. 
What happened was that the blood 
stream of prosperity was not pumped 
through the arteries; instead, it was 
congested. Its failure to circulate left 
the limbs and most of the body with- 
out sufficient blood to enable the limbs 
to function. 

The life-giving, energizing financial 
blood, without which a nation goes to 
the verge of collapse, is the wealth 
produced by industry, and this wealth 
must be restored to circulation. This 
is impossible except through the form 
of wages—wages in sufficient volume 
to restore the purchasing power. The 
expending of billions of dollars in 
public works will be of little value 
unless the real wage is materially 
increased. 

So far during the depression, the 
bankers’ policy of reducing wages has 
been carried into. practice. Wages 
have been cut, and cut, and cut again. 
Each reduction has meant that the 
wage-earners were less able to spend 
money over the merchant’s counter 
and in turn enable the merchant to 
place orders with manufacturers. 
Until the movement to cut wages is 
stopped, and until wages begin to ad- 
vance, nothing which the government 





SPRING SONG OF A SUPER BLAKE 


can do will result in more than a tem- 
porary stop-gap. 

The time has come when Labor is 
fully justified in adopting every lawful 
means at its command to resist fur- 
ther reductions in wages. The time 


has also arrived when the American 
nation must be aroused until it recog- 
nizes the economic fact that the na- 
tion’s ability to carry on depends 
primarily upon the price paid to the 
farmers for their product, and the 
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wages paid to those employed in our 
industries. 

Unless the nation does recognize 
this plain, unescapable economic fact, 
then there is no telling to what depths 
of despair, to what event the Ameri- 
can standard of living will be de- 
stroyed, before a disillusioned people 
take matters in their own hands to 
a much greater extent than they have 
ever done before. 


SPRING SONG OF A SUPER-BLAKE 
(After W. H. Davies) 


The grass is green, 
The sky is blue, 
The bird will preen, 

The cat will mew. 
The fly has wings, 

The child a toy— 
Such little things 

Do give me joy. 


The tree has leaves, 
The road has miles, 
And nothing grieves 
Whene’er it smiles. 
The crops have sun; 
The streams close by 
Do ramble on, 
And so do I. 


And happy then 
My lot shall be 
While rook and wren 
Build in the tree; 
While ring-doves coo, 
And lions roar, 
As long as two 
And two are four. 


Lours UNTERMEYER. 





SUMMER SCHOOLS IN THE WINTERTIME 


ELEANOR Coir 
Affiliated School for Workers 


COMMITTEE responsible for 
a state-wide program of work- 
ers’ education recently met to 
plan for the year’s work. It had been 
suggested that the study be directed to 
the consideration of certain bills sched- 
uled to come before the state legisla- 
ture. One member of the group ob- 
jected, saying, ‘But that is action, not 
education.” All the others of the 
group answered him in chorus that to 
study in order to act—to know how to 
better live out one’s ideas and ideals 
—is an important aim of workers’ 
education. 
This group set up its plans to study 


three important bills—unemployment 
insurance, old-age pensions, and the 
minimum wage—and the social and 
economic conditions, the alleviation of 
which makes important the passage 


of these bills. Out of this study will 
come both knowledge and interest 
which may form the basis of intelli- 
gent action in working toward the 
passage of the bills. The Summer 
Schools for Workers in Industry— 
the Barnard, Bryn Mawr, Wisconsin 
and Southern Summer Schools—do 
not end with the study carried on in the 
summer, but continue not only through 
the study conducted in local classes 
but through the activity of their stu- 
dents in many organizations. 

The workers who attend these 
schools come to gain understanding 
of the problems of their everyday life 
in an economic world. They return 
to communities all over the country 


to face actual difficulties in this eco- 
nomic world. Their participation in 
local community activities after the 
study at the summer school is impor- 
tant. Here they have an opportunity 
to try to interpret in terms of experi- 
ence the knowledge secured at the 
school and to test out by living the 
ideas formed at the school. Students 
return to their communities filled with 
a desire to try their hand at working 
out new methods of dealing with 
their problems. They wish to work 
in their unions, they want to organize 
their shops, they desire to assist in 
securing the passage of new bills in 
their state legislatures; in short they 
are eager to turn what they have 
learned into a program of intelligént 
action. They return home to find 
that it is slowly and with difficulty that 
they must make their way toward thus 
bettering conditions; other workers 
are uninterested or discouraged. 
With their enthusiasm challenged, 
they must face the difficult task of 
building step by step toward new 
standards within industry and toward 
the further attainment of power by 
workers. 

Many students all over the country, 
in searching for the next important 
step after leaving summer school, give 
their attention to the organization of 
workers’ classes. The educational 
office of the Affiliated Schools for 
Workers is used as a resource for 
many of these study groups. Students 
enter classes conducted by their union 
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groups or the Women’s Trade Union 
League ; they attend schools conducted 
by their political groups; they partici- 
pate in the educational projects held 
under the Industrial Department of 
the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. Oftentimes classes are con- 
ducted under the auspices of the sum- 
mer school committees or by the 
alumnz of the summer schools, organ- 
ized in informal groups. What shall 
they study; what books should they 
use? All such questions may be re- 
ferred to the educational office, whose 
function it is to give such assistance. 

In a New England city a group of 
former students are conducting a class 
in which two important programs of 
study are being carried on—a study 
of unemployment insurance in one 
group and that of labor law for the 
more advanced students. In a south- 


ern community a group of workers 


meet once a week to discuss the ma- 
terial on current economic problems 
presented in the League for Indus- 
trial Democracy lectures given in that 
town. In a middle western city a 
very different project has been worked 
out this winter by the Wisconsin Sum- 
mer School cooperating with the cen- 
tral trades and labor body. A week’s 
institute was set up with evening 
forums on five nights, attended by 
workers from many trades in the city. 
Unemployed workers in this city were 
invited to attend afternoon classes 
taught by experienced teachers. The 
problems under consideration included 
Labor’s Struggle for Equality, Our 
Economic System, the Unemployment 
Problems, Labor’s Purchasing Power 
and the Depression, Education in a 
Changing Social Order, and Fighting 
Insecurity. The discussion of these 
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questions has important bearing on 
the problems met by the workers in 
this city from day to day. 

Other students have found different 
ways to study questions on which they 
feel action is needed. Recently a 
group of students from two southern 
states met to discuss the question of 
unemployment insurance. “Is this a 
good method of meeting the problem 
of unemployment ?”, they asked them- 
selves. In one state represented at 
the conference, a bill is being intro- 
duced this winter. In the other little 
effort has been made to put into effect 
this form of social insurance. These 
workers—from textile, clothing and 
tobacco plants—decided to know 
more about unemployment insurance 
and to see what could be done about 
getting such legislation on their stat- 
ute books. Plans were made to use 
their local classes for study of this 
question and to try to interest other 
workers in co-operating with various 
state agencies interested in the bill 
now before the legislature. Student 
groups will study the unemployment 
systems of other countries and ac- 
quaint themselves with general knowl- 
edge on the question, making every 
effort to give publicity to the need for 
unemployment insurance. 

One more study project will illus- 
trate another kind of important activ- 
ity entered into by the summer school 
students. A worker from an impor- 
tant industrial center returned to her 
city with two particular interests. 
She wanted to continue to be active in 
her union and to be increasingly effec- 
tive there. She also wanted to spread 
the idea of workers studying. Her 
first efforts to bring women workers 
into a study program were carried on 
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outside the union. Her union some- 
times thought that “‘she had too many 
ideas,” and they were not always in- 
terested in new suggestions which to 
her seemed worthwhile. She turned 
her attention to the organization of 
classes under the auspices of the Sum- 
mer School Committee. But she con- 
tinually worked in the union and at 
every opportunity endeavored to ex- 
cite their interest in a wider educa- 
tional program. As a result of her 
efforts and those of other interested 
members, the union now has on its 
staff a regular worker responsible for 
educational activities. 

To what end all this educational 
work? you may ask. A group of 
Bryn Mawr Summer School students 
recently asked themselves this ques- 
tion, They answered it in this way: 
“A workers’ class,” they said, “should 
mean a number of things for those 
participating in the study program. 
It should add to their knowledge, it 
should increase their enjoyment of 
life, it should equip the workers in such 
a way that they can learn not only how 
to handle their own problems but 
how to deal with the point of view of 
the other fellow; it should make for 
greater self-respect for workers by 
other people; but more than anything 
else, it should get the workers some- 
where’ —it should help them to learn 
how to work for those things in the 
world which they want the most. The 
summer schools are not like regular 
schools where the student reports les- 
sons from books. The summer 
schools believe that you can best learn 
from life, and in connection with the 
study of everyday questions—unem- 
ployment, wages, hours, trade unions, 
injunctions, social and economic plan- 
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ning—all the resources of the teacher, 
the library, and the full experience 
of the student body are brought to 
bear on the problem; to the end that 
the student may return to his com- 
munity not only to study further but 
also to help other workers “‘get some- 
where.” 

At the Bryn Mawr Summer School 
last year, as a part of their study pro- 
gram, the students in one class studied 
the effect of unemployment on the 
lives of 109 students at this school. 
This class was particularly interested 
in what had happened to the earning 
power of these women workers, and 
in the effects on their standard of 
living. It was shown, through their 
study, that unemployment is a serious 
problem for this group of workers. 
“Only ten (10) workers of the total 
109 in the Bryn Mawr Summer 
School’, so reads the report, “were on 
full-time schedule during the entire 
year, and only 39 had as much as a 
half year of full employment.” A 
large majority (68) of this group of 
workers earned less than $600 during 
the previous year, and the actual 
median income was $480. 

How are summer school students 
functioning in their efforts to meet 
such problems of their everyday life? 

Many people are today discussing 
the breakdown of industrial standards 
and the necessity of meeting these con- 
ditions through organized community 
effort. Summer school students are 
assisting in these efforts. One former 
student, who works through the 
Women’s Trade Union League in 
her state and is a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Con- 
sumers’ League, as well as a member 
in good standing in her union, has 
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tried to help direct the work of these 
various groups toward securing better 
legislation for women in her state. 
She has made speeches, served on com- 
mittees, helped to secure favorable 
action by community groups on the 
need for shorter hours of work for 
women and endeavored together with 
other workers to create sentiment in 
her community for unemployment in- 
surance. 

Students in other states are assist- 
ing in the work which is being carried 
on to bring about the passage of un- 
employment insurance bills. Others 
are helping to secure data on the basis 
of which publicity is being given to 
the appalling conditions under which 
women are working today. Many 
students are particularly interested in 
political activity, and putting their 
faith in political power, make this 
faith effective through work in the 
party of their choice. 

It would be lacking in realism to 
suggest that all such work on the 
part of workers, who have attended 
one of the summer schools, follows 
as a direct result of having spent six 
to eight weeks at either the Barnard, 
the Bryn Mawr, the Wisconsin or 
Southern Summer School. This study 
program is important, however, in 
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relation to work carried on by many 
students in their unions. Some do 
everyday routine work, which has 
little glory, and others help in strikes 
and other strategic parts of the union 
program. In a recent strike in the 
garment industry, four summer school 
students in one local gave important 
service. The Wisconsin Summer 
School magazine recently reported 
the efforts of another former student 
in behalf of his union where he car- 
ried the responsibility for working out — 
wage agreements with the employer. 
A number of students are serving on 
organization committees, educational 
committees and otherwise carrying on 
important functions in the activities of 
their unions. 

The summer schools are organized 
to offer workers opportunities for 
study, to stimulate an active and con- 
tinuing interest in the problems and 
functions of the economic order and 
to encourage acceptance by workers of 
an increasing degree of social and eco- 
nomic responsibility. This program 
is made effective through continued 
study after leaving the school, and 
through participation in many com- 
munity efforts to deal with industrial 
problems, these activities varying with 
the needs of each community. 
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I feel so exceedingly lazy, 

I neglect what I oughtn’t to should! 
My notion of work is so hazy 

That I couldn’t to toil if I would! 


I feel so exceedingly silly 
That I say all I shouldn’t to ought! 
And my mind is as frail as a lily; 
It would break with the weight of a thought! 


Don Marquis. 
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“ LOAN fund of $2,000,000 is 
available on easy terms to 
promising manufacturing 

companies which will move their 

plants to (city) A—.” This alluring 
bait was held out in 1925 to factory 
executives by a group of enterprising 
citizens of one of our large cities. 

The offer was considered the irresisti- 

ble appeal in an ambitious community 

drive for industrial expansion. A— 

was typical of scores of large and 

small cities which in the boom years 
of the last decade launched promo- 
tional campaigns. These ranged from 
conservative measures for aiding 
established concerns to fantastic 
schemes for proselyting the factories 
of rival communities. Migration of 
industry on a large scale was loosely 
described as a fact, and large and 
small municipalities made desperate 
efforts to draw strong hands in the 
shuffle of manufacturing plants. 
Then came the depression. For 
three years campaigns for industrial 
expansion waned, while communities 
turned their hopes toward the preser- 
vation of existing factories. The 
spark of community ambition was re- 
cently fanned by the public utterances 
of President Roosevelt, of Henry 

Ford, and of other prominent figures, 

who pointed out the desirability of 

population and industrial decentrali- 
zation. For the moment the matter 


promises to be crystallized into na- 
tional policy rather than to be left to 
a disorganized, competitive race of 
cities for competitive advantage. The 
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issue catches the public imagination 
with unusual force, as thousands of 
factory wage-earners face economic 
uncertainty and enforced idleness in 
our great, specialized industrial cen- 
ters. 

Let us return to a further examina- 
tion of the affairs of A—. The city 
grew rapidly during and after the 
World War. The tempo of its busi- 
ness activity increased vigorously. Its 
manufacturing enterprises, principally 
retail stores, wholesale houses, banks, 
newspapers, and real estate com- 
panies, increased their physical ca- 
pacities and geared their personnel to 
new high levels of business volume. 
These organizations, however, never 
lost sight of their dependence upon 
the maintenance of the city’s factory 
pay rolls, frequently attributing to 
them some peculiar efficacy not pos- 
sessed by the pay rolls of other types 
of enterprise. They grew extremely 
sensitive to every temporary recession 
of manufacturing activity. 

In many communities the basic in- 
dustrial structure was far from sound 
during those years. Some branches of 
industry were for much of the period 
in the doldrums. Many small indus- 
trial enterprises, even in the more 
prosperous industries, found it in- 
creasingly difficult to compete with the 
more powerful organizations. There 
were 36,742 manufacturing corpora- 
tions which reported a net deficit to 
the Treasury Department in the un- 
precedented earning year 1929. Many 
such concerns, particularly the small 
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ones, restive under the strain of com- 
petition, were nervously looking about 
for new locations as an escape. The 
loss of a few of these relatively un- 
important concerns was likely to un- 
nerve a community. In a certain city 
the publication of a list of minor man- 
ufacturing plants which had either 
failed or moved away in a period of 
five years was a blast that gave much 
of the business community a bad case 
of shock. Yet these departed con- 
cerns as a group had never employed 
more than one per cent of the wage- 
earning factory population of the city. 

The decision to launch industrial- 
expansion campaigns tended to split 
business communities into two camps. 
The leaders of the so-called ‘“con- 
sumer” industries, namely, the retail- 
ers, etc., were bent on.action. Nat- 
urally so, for a good share of the fac- 
tory pay roll found its way quite di- 
rectly into the tills of these business 
concerns. In return they put hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars back 
into industrial promotion. The move- 
ment gained sufficient force in many 
cities to dislodge from positions of ac- 
tive leadership the manufacturing 
group which had dominated local- 
business activity for decades. The 
emphasis in these drives centered gen- 
erally on the organization of new 
manufacturing plants and the attrac- 
tion of going concerns from other lo- 
calities. The acquisition of a re- 
located plant was almost sure to 
arouse louder public acclaim than 
would an equivalent expansion of a 
concern already in operation in the 
community. Loan funds, genuine or 
fictitious, were set up, surveys of one 
kind or another were made, direct or 
indirect bonuses were provided, and 
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high-pressure sales methods were em- 
ployed. 

Opposed to these efforts, or at least 
indifferent, were most of the local 
manufacturers whose products en- 
joyed broad markets. Generally, they 
had little to gain by the multiplication 
of factories in their communities. The 
plants sought by the promotional 
group might buy little more from the 
local manufacturers than if the former 
remained where they were. And, of 
course, the newcomers might kill a 
good labor market! The local manu- 
facturers sometimes endorsed or ini- 
tiated counter propaganda based on 
the assertion that their communities as 
places in which to live and work would 
not be improved by the addition of 
more “smoke stacks.” Frequently 
they continued to wield enough power 
to dominate the established local trade 
bodies, the “‘consumer” groups find- 
ing it necessary to set up rival organi- 
zations to carry out their aim of in- 
dustrial expansion. In some instances 
the merchant group was joined by 
those manufacturers whose markets 
were principally local in scope, as well 
as by others which, although they cov- 
ered wider territories, expected to 
profit by increased transactions with 
the new concerns. 

Manufacturers in search of loca- 
tions for their plants sometimes 
turned this community competition for 
industry to their own advantage. 
Business leaders of an adolescent com- 
munity in the southeast were ap- 
proached by the representatives of a 
large manufacturing organization 
who appeared to be looking casually 
at sites in several localities for a new 
branch plant. The local group, jubi- 
lant at the prospect of adding a sizable 
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pay roll to the community income, 
finally agreed to give the company a 
cash bonus sufficient to purchase a fac- 
tory site and to meet a portion of the 
cost of erecting a plant. They were 
genuinely aroused, however, when 
they learned later that the company 
had definitely decided to locate in 
their city even before the bonus ne- 
gotiations commenced and irrespec- 
tive of their outcome. Such disclos- 
ures gave rise to the oft-heard com- 
plaint that it was “open season” for 
communities. 

In those years industries were 
quite as likely to be victimized as 
were cities. For example, the me- 
tropolis which publicized the loan 
fund referred to in the first paragraph 
of this article was clearly practicing 
a form of deceit. The fund was, in 


truth, fictitious, for while the promot- 
ers had gone through the form of af- 


fixing their signatures to a valid-ap- 
pearing agreement to pay stated sums 
upon demand, they understood full 
well that the wording of the document 
was such that the pledges would never 
be called. If a manufacturer whose 
business seemed to be sound inquired 
about a loan, he was promptly intro- 
duced to a local banker who might 
or might not agree to extend the nec- 
essary credit, or he was put in touch 
with individual investors who might 
be induced to buy stock in the enter- 
prise. The loan ruse was so cleverly 
worked that few applicants ever dis- 
covered that no bona fide fund existed. 

The pressure exerted in these cam- 
paigns often defeated its own ends. A 
metal manufacturer whose Michigan 
plant was reported by the papers one 
May morning in 1928 to have been 
destroyed by fire the night before bit- 
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terly complained that he was harried 
by enterprising industrial representa- 
tives of a dozen cities even before 
the embers of his ruined factory had 
cooled. In order to gain time to con- 
sider plans, he assured the visitors 
that he had already decided to erect a 
new factory on the site on which the 
fire had occurred. Later, in his own 
good time, he built a plant in another 
community. 

Flushed with the race for expan- 
sion, cities could scarcely be expected 
to report their industrial gains accu- 
rately. Concerns that by no reason- 
able definition could be called manu- 
facturing enterprises were often 
counted among the new factories. The 
cities which made conservative an- 
nouncements of their growth .were 
likely to show up poorly in compari- 
son with rivals. 

A cheap labor market was an in- 
ducement commonly put before in- 
dustrial prospects. Manufacturers, 
with an average direct labor cost 
amounting to 24.4 per cent of the 
value of finished products, in addition 
to a salary budget of 8.8 per cent, 
were generally vulnerable to such an 
appeal.” The frequently-demonstrat- 
ed relationship between low rates of 
pay and high labor costs was not al- 
ways recognized. However, one 
whose sympathies were on the side of 
upping workers’ incomes was often 
rewarded when a community’s wage 
rates rose in response to the labor de- 
mand of a new industry. 

By 1929 considerable disillusion- 
ment had accumulated. Campaign 


*The method used in computing the percent- 
ages is explained in a special U. S. Census Bu- 
reau report in pamphlet form, entitled, “Mate- 
rials Consumed in Manufactures: 1929.” 
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pledges of funds extending over three, 
four, or five years were expiring in 
many cities and renewals on the same 
lavish scale were becoming more and 
more rare. It is sometimes asked 
whether the movement of industry in 
the period was commensurate with the 
promotional activity of the scores of 
competing cities. 

The 1929 census of manufactures 
figures throw some light on the sub- 
ject. The manufacturers’ returns car- 
ried information with reference to in- 
dustrial plants which were relocated 
during 1928 or 1929—the only time 
that such data have ever been collect- 
ed for all industries. The data were 
tabulated only for the largest 50 in- 
dustries. Within this group 287 man- 
ufacturing establishments were re- 
ported as having been relocated. The 
results indicate rather strikingly a 
general movement away from the 
cities having 100,000 inhabitants or 
more. Of the total of 18,599 wage 
jobs in the 287 plants reporting loca- 
tion changes, 58 per cent were in fac- 
tories which had been operating in 
large cities in 1927, whereas only 28 
per cent were in plants which were lo- 
cated in these centers in 1929. The 
migrations of the plants were not so 
much into areas adjacent to the cities 
of 100,000 inhabitants or more as in- 
to places more remote from congested 
industrial centers. 

Statistics were assembled recently ” 


2 The results appear in Location of Manufac- 
tues: 1899-1929—A Study of the Tendencies To- 
ward Concentration and Toward Dispersion of 
Manufactures in the United States, a special re- 
port in booklet form published by the Bureau of 
the Census, Washington, D. C. 
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which throw some light on the geo- 
graphic movements of industry since 
the beginning of the present century. 
Although these long-time figures 
reflect tendencies toward dispersion, 
the data covering 1928-1929 disclose 
a more decided trend away from 
the large cities. The recent figures 
suggest the question whether the 
forces for decentralization of indus- 
try were not acquiring increased mo- 
mentum toward the close of the last 
decade. 

It is doubtful if the community 
campaigns were as much a cause as a 
consequence of the relocation move- 
ment. Many communities, faced 
with the specter of over-development 
in certain lines, and recognizing that 
acquisition of new manufacturing 
plants might be a way out of the diff- 
culty, plunged into costly industrial- 
development programs. 

Factory relocations are negligible 
at the present time. Although the 
monthly publication of an industrial 
trade organization in one of our larg- 
est cities reported the addition of 50 
new plants during the latter half of 
1932, the manager of the organization 
confessed “‘off the record” that not a 
single “major” plant addition was 
made during the period. Although it 
is true that small establishments have 
sprung up here and there, principally 
to meet the demand for low-priced 
consumer goods in local markets, it is 
likely that many of them will prove 
to have been sporadic adjustments 
to temporary conditions. The geo- 
graphic pattern of the great bulk of 
industry is, so far as can be deter- 
mined, not different from that of 1929. 
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HE strongholds of the trade- 

union movement in Kansas have 

been in the coal mining, railroad- 
ing, printing and building industries, 
and for a time also in the meat-pack- 
ing industry. In numbers, the union 
movement in Kansas has never been 
imposing, but the principal unions 
have not been lacking in aggressive- 
ness. Perhaps the most consistently 
aggressive, and even turbulent, un- 
ionists have been the coal miners, 
although there have been notable 
instances of aggressive action among 
other groups. The Industrial Work- 
ers of the World have never had a 
large membership in Kansas, but be- 
cause of their philosophy and practice 
of violence they have attracted more 
than their proportionate share of 
attention. 

The activities of Kansas unions 
have resulted in an appreciable num- 
ber of legislative enactments and court 
actions. Some of these laws and de- 
cisions are of considerable importance 
to organized labor, not only in Kan- 
sas but elsewhere, and some have at- 
tracted international attention. The 
history of this aspect of Kansas labor 
law reveals much of the character of 
attempts both to protect and to re- 
strict the activities of labor organiza- 
tions. It is therefore worth while to 
record that history. 

This study traces the development, 
and outlines the present status of Kan- 
sas legislation and court decisions 
affecting the right of workers to or- 
ganize, the use of certain tactics by 


employers and trade unions, labor in- 
junctions and the policing of labor 
disputes. It is written primarily for 
the layman interested in a brief and 
nontechnical treatment. 


Right to Organize 


The right of workers to organize 
has never been seriously questioned 
in Kansas. The attitude of the state 
supreme court is shown in the follow- 
ing quotation from one of its de- 
cisions : 


“Labor organizations are generally 
recognized as beneficent to both the 
members thereof and to the public. 
The members are in the meetings 
taught to aspire to greater efficiency 
in their vocations. They are also 
bound to assist the sick, infirm and 
unfortunate among the members, and 
in many other respects are not only 
not inimical to the best interests of 
society but are helpful and beneficial.’ 

The friendliness of the legislature 
is shown in many acts. From 1898 
until 1913, union representatives, or- 
ganized into a state society of labor 
and industry, were authorized by law 
to choose the state commissioner and 
assistant commissioner of labor; and 
representatives of coal miners’ unions, 
organized as a state association of 
miners were authorized to choose the 
state mine inspector.*. Even now the 
commissioner of labor must be one 
who, for at least five years, immedi- 
ately preceding his appointment shall 


2 The State v. Co 
® Laws of 1898, 


page, 87 Kan. 752, 758. 
. 33 and 34; Laws of 1913, ch. 217. 
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have been “actively identified with la- 
bor in this state.”* This means that 
he must be a union man. 

Provision is made for the incor- 
poration of unions that may desire to 
avail themselves of this privilege. 
Five or more persons may incorpo- 
rate to promote “the interest and 
welfare of labor and industry.” Cor- 
porations of this type differ from 
others only in that they are exempt 
from the payment of corporation 
taxes and fees, except filing and 
recording fees.* 


Union Discrimination 


Indeed, there has been considerable 
legislation designed to protect trade 
unionists against discriminatory prac- 
tices of employers. Two such laws 
were enacted in 1897, and are said to 
have been an outgrowth of the busi- 


ness depression preceding that session 


of the legislature. The first made it 
unlawful “to prevent employees from 
joining and belonging to any labor or- 
ganization,” and to attempt to coerce 
employees by discharging or threaten- 
ing to discharge them because they 
belong toaunion.* Punitive damages 
not to exceed two thousand dollars, 
to be recovered by the worker in a 
civil action, plus a reasonable attor- 
ney fee, were provided for, in addi- 
tion to a fine. The second act made 
it unlawful for an employer after dis- 
charging a worker to blacklist him, or 
to attempt in any way to prevent him 
from getting work elsewhere." Upon 
the request of a discharged person, 


* Laws of 1929, ch. sm, sec. 2, 

“Laws of 1920, ch. 24, 

® Railway Co. v. a4 80 Kan. 312, 315-316. a 
ployers sought to recoup their loss of income 
the wages of the employees, and laborers sought to mt 
the decrease in wages or to compel an advance by uniting 
in labor organizations.” 

* Laws of 1897, ch. 120. 

T Laws of 1897, ch. 144, 
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the employer was required to furnish 
him, in writing, the reason of his dis- 
charge. In addition to a penalty of 
a fine and imprisonment for violation, 
employers were made civilly liable to 
discharged workers in an amount 
equal to three times the workers’ in- 
jury, plus a reasonable attorney fee. 

The constitutionality of both of 
these acts was attacked, and both were 
declared invalid. In the case of the 
blacklisting law,® it was argued that 
the act violated that section of the 
state constitution which provides that 
“All persons may freely speak, write 
or publish their sentiments on all sub- 
jects, being responsible for the abuse 
of such right.”® The right to remain 
silent was held to be correlative to the 
right freely to speak or write. Fur- 
thermore, the act was held to violate 
the due process clause of the Federal 
Constitution, for where no contract of 
employment exists, the right to dis- 
charge for any or no reason is an 
essential element of liberty of action. 
The court could not bring itself to re- 
quire of the employers the time neces- 
sary to comply with the worker’s re- 
quest for a written statement of the 
true cause or reason of his discharge. 
For, although the time involved in 
complying with this particular act was 
perhaps “a matter of trifling consid- 
eration,” yet if the state could compel 
the sacrifice of a few minutes for one 
person, it could “compel the sacrifice 
of a few days of time.” The line had 
to be drawn somewhere. Further- 
more, in any particular case of dis- 
charge, the facts might easily be in 
dispute, and a statement of them 
might be regarded by the employee 
as libelous. This in turn might re- 


8 Railway vy. Brown, 80 Kan. 
® eee Constitution, Bill of Richts, sec. 11. 
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sult in expensive litigation. It was 
the opinion of the court that the pub- 
lic had no interest whatsoever in the 
matter. The act was therefore de- 
clared invalid. 

Criticism of the union membership 
act ran in much the same vein.” It 
was held not to be a police regulation 
because it did not in any way affect 
the public welfare, health, safety or 
morals, or prevent any offense or 
other manifest evil, and could not 
therefore be upheld on that score. 
The right to terminate a contract, sub- 
ject to civil liability for any unwar- 
ranted termination, was held to be 
not only an essential attribute of 
property, but property itself; and to 
make this unlawful was to violate the 
due process clause of both Federal 
and state Constitutions. Similar laws, 
it might be added, have universally 
been held to be unconstitutional.” 

Another attempt was made by the 
legislature to prevent discrimination 
against trade unionists.* An act of 
1903 made it unlawful to “coerce, re- 
quire, demand or influence” any per- 
son to make an agreement, written or 
verbal, not to become or not to re- 
main a member of a labor union as a 
condition of securing or continuing in 
employment. 

For years this law lay dormant on 
the statute books. Then, out of a 
struggle between the ’Frisco Railroad 
Company and the Switchmen’s Union 
there developed the famous Coppage 
case. The company discharged a 
worker because he refused to sign a 
“‘yellow-dog contract,” and the battle 


10 Brick Co. v. Perry, 69 Kan. 297 
11 Beginning with —— State v. “Julow, 129 Mo. 163. 
12 Laws of 1903, ch. 222. 
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was on.”* The state supreme court 
had already declared the blacklisting 
and union discrimination laws uncon- 
stitutional,** the Federal Supreme . 
Court had decided the Adair case, 
which involved a Federal law having 
similar provisions,** and a Minnesota 
law similar to the Kansas act had been 
declared unconstitutional by the Min- 
nesota Supreme Court, following the 
Federal Supreme Court.”* 

In deciding the Coppage case, the 
Kansas court drew a fine distinction 
between the employer's right to dis- 
charge a worker for belonging to a 
union and his right to compel the 
worker as a condition of employment 
to agree not to join or to remain a 
member of a union. It interpreted 
the Adair decision as declaring uncon- 
stitutional only that part of the Fed- 
eral law which made it a crime for 
an employer to discharge an employee 
for belonging to a union. By making 
these distinctions, the court found it 
possible to uphold the act. The Kan- 
sas law “implies that labor unions are 
lawful and not inimical to the rights 
of employers. If so, liberty of 
lawful action being an inviolable right, 
the legislature was within the exercise 
of its proper power in denouncing as 
criminal any attempt to coerce an em- 
ployee, under the resistless pressure of 
necessity, to bargain away his lib- 
erty.” *" The act was interpreted as 
not interfering with the employer’s 
right to discharge for any reason or 
no reason, but as merely making it 


%3 The State v. Coppage, 87 Kan. 752. Pa copy of the 
contract follows. “We, the Undersigned, have agreed to 
abide by your request, that is, to withdraw from the 
Switchmen’s Union, wane in the service of the Frisco 
Company.” IJbid., 753. A similar case was dis 
of by a eutmsenten decision on the authorit 
Coppage case. The State v. Ackenhausen, 87 Zax” 192, 792, 


14 See 

8 Adair v. United States, 208 U. S. 

%° The State ex rel., v. Da niels, N. tw. 584, follow- 
ing Adair v. United States, 208 U. S. 

17 State v. Coppage, p. 759. 
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unlawful to coerce or compel an em- 
ployee to make an agreement which 
he did not wish to make. In support 
of its position the court made the fol- 
lowing penetrating observation: 


“It goes without saying that the 
individual employee can not coerce his 
employer from remaining a member 
of his association and that the indi- 
vidual employer may so coerce his em- 
ployee unless restrained therefrom by 
law. If no restraining law is held 
valid by the courts, we then have this 
situation: The employers’ association 
prescribes to its members conditions 
which they, perhaps under penalty, 
must impose upon their several em- 
ployees; the individual employee is, in 
the supposed case, pitted not only 
against his employer in contracting 
the conditions of employment, but 
also against the aggregation of asso- 
ciated employers. That such a condi- 
tion, if real, tends to reduce employees 
to mere serfdom can not be ques- 
tioned. The public can not be said to 
be uninterested.” ** 

Two justices out of seven dissented : 
Mr. Justice West and Mr. Justice 
Porter, and the latter wrote a dissent- 
ing opinion. The principle involved in 
this case, he thought, was similar to 
that involved in the antiblacklisting 
and “‘yellow-dog contract laws.*® The 
distinction drawn by the majority he 
considered to be unreal. 

“Tf it is not within the power of the 
legislature to make it a criminal of- 
fense for an employer to discharge 
an employee because the latter belongs 
to a lawful labor organization, it is 
equally beyond the power of the leg- 
islature to make it a criminal offense 
for him to notify the employee of his 
intention to discharge him for that 

18 Ibid., p. 756. 


19 Reilwey v. Brown, 80 Kan. 312; Brick Co. v. Perry, 
69 Kan. 
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reason and to inform him that he will 
be retained if he ceases to be a mem- 
ber of such organization.” * 

This rule of law that an employer 
could not compel a worker to sign a 
“vellow-dog” contract as a condition 
of employment did not satisfy the 
employers. They appealed to the Fed- 
eral Supreme Court, and they won 
there a notable victory." The Fed- 
eral Supreme Court considered the 
Coppage case to be identical in prin- 
ciple with the Adair case. The dis- 
tinction which the Kansas court drew 
between the two, if it existed, was con- 
sidered unsubstantial. If the em- 
ployer has the right to discharge a 
worker for belonging to a union, he 
has the right to offer him an option 
between remaining in his employment 
or giving up his union membership. 
Whatever is sufficient ground for dis- 
charge may be made by the employer 
a sine qua non of the inception or con- 
tinuance of employment. 

The logic which led a majority of 
the Federal Supreme Court to their 
conclusion on this controversy is as 
follows: The right to make contracts 
for personal employment is a part of 
the right to make contracts for the 
acquisition of property, and this in 
turn partakes of the nature of the 
right both of personal liberty and 
of property. Reasonable interference 
with the right of contract is permis- 
sible under the state’s police power. 
But the Kansas act was not a reason- 
able interference. It punished con- 
duct which is “entirely devoid of any 
element of coercion, compulsion, du- 
ress or undue influence, just as it cer- 
tainly (intended) to punish coercion 


a State v. Coppage, p. 761. 
21 Coppage v. Kansas, 236 U.S. 1. 
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and the like.” * To build up labor 


unions is not a reasonable object for 
the exercise of the police power, for 
unions are not public institutions 
performing public or governmental 
duties, and the maintenance of their 
membership is not a matter of direct 
concern to the general welfare. In- 
equality of bargaining power resulting 
from inequality of wealth does not 
justify the statute, for this is involved 
in all contracts, and inequality of for- 
tune is the inevitable and legitimate 
concomitant of the right of private 
property.” In short, an interference 
with the normal exercise of personal 
liberty and property rights is the pri- 
mary object of the statute, and not an 
incident to the advancement of the 
general welfare.” ** And this was 
held to be in violation of the due 
process clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

Three justices dissented: Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes, Mr. Justice Day and Mr. 
Justice Hughes. Mr. Justice Day, 
with whom Justice Hughes concurred, 
considered that part of the Kansas 
act making it unlawful for the em- 
ployer to compel a worker to agree 
not to join or belong to a union as a 
condition of employment a legitimate 
exercise of the state’s police power. 
“The act must be taken as an attempt 
of the legislature to enact a statute 
which it deemed necessary to the good 
order and security of society.” * The 


22 Ibid., p. 15. 
33 “Constitutional any 4 of contract, therefore, is not 
‘freedom of action.’ It is freedom from inter- 
ference with action. This is freedom for employer and 
employee alike, even though for the employee it is but 
the wraith of ‘genuine freedom.” Thomas Powell, 
33 Political Sctenc Science Quarterly, 396, \ See infra. 
Pas gaa ea ue Us = 

P ‘It wie urged, indeed 
ao statute the effect of promoting harmonius hs 
tions between ital and labor, and so would seem valid 
as an exercise of the police power to pegseave the public 
wells as well as the economic liberty of the yer.” 

5 Col. Law Rev. 272. The commentator then that 
de Gant ae teed && 1 oe because there was 
no predominating demand for this kind of protection. 
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distinction drawn by the Kansas court 
between the right to discharge at will 
and the right to compel a worker to 
make the particular agreement in 
question was considered a real and . 
not a fanciful distinction. “The agree- 
ment may be, or may be declared to 
be, against public policy, although the 
right of discharge remains.” * The 
constant emphasis on the part of a 
majority of his colleagues on the state- 
ment that the prohibited conduct was 
not coercive was considered misplaced. 
For “in view of the relative positions 
of employer and employed, who is to 
deny that the stipulation here insisted 
upon and forbidden by the law is es- 
sentially coercive? No form of words 
can strip it of its true character.” ” 
The employer’s right, correlative with 
that of the employee to belong to a 
union, was said to be the right to 
belong to employers’ associations 
whose purpose it is legally to promote 
their best business interests, and his 
economic position is such that he can 
exercise this right, and no attempt was 
made to restrict him by law in this 
respect. The Kansas act was designed 
“to promote the same liberty of ac- 
tion for the employee as the employer 
confessedly enjoys.” ** 

Mr. Justice Holmes dissented on 
the ground that liberty of contract 
begins in an equality of position be- 
tween the parties, and that a reason- 
able man may hold the opinion that 
only by belonging to a union can a 
workman secure a fair contract. The 
Adair and Lochner cases, he held, 
should be overruled. 

We see here a fundamental and 
irreconcilable difference of opinion on 


26 Jbid., e qi. 
27 Ibid., 
28 Jbid., 
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constitutional law.” If constitutional 
guarantees of liberty and equality are 
to be made effective, arbitrary legisla- 
tive enactments must be held to violate 
the due process clause. The Kansas 
act was designed to eliminate the in- 
dividual worker’s disadvantage in bar- 
gaining with his employer resulting 
from economic inequality, by depriving 
the employer of the right to use his su- 
perior economic resources to gain an 
advantage in this respect. It was 
based on the assumption that the ex- 
ercise af those rights of liberty and 
property resulting from superior eco- 
nomic resources in the employment 
bargain is detrimental to the public 
welfare. And it may be assumed that 
this policy was adopted deliberately. 
On this question of whether or not 
constitutional rights of liberty and 
property are to be interpreted as guar- 
anteeing those inequalities resulting 
from the free play of economic forces, 
with their consequent social effects— 
i. ¢., whether a change in social policy 
in this respect may be made effective 
by the legislature, or must be made by 
the process of constitutional amend- 
ment—the court was hopelessly di- 
vided.* 

The Kansas “yellow-dog” contract 
law of 1903 thus precipitated a great 
legal battle, a battle in which the fun- 


2° For a on the 
ing: 15 Col. L. Rev. 7a, 1 Base L. pa whe 3 


ich. L. Rev. bon 24 Yale L. J. 677; 33 Pol. Sci. Q. 
396; ae Powell, Collective Rk iF Before the Su- 
preme 

% A commentator, writing in 24 Yale L. J. 677, 681- 
82, says that legislation of this type “is nothing less 
than an undertakin to pass j nt on the pallcy 
the constitution itself. . . 
case) authority there can be no compromise pk, 
Gumiatendl ae =e and ‘, — yy Fe -S 
of economic vantage. ‘ot through a process 
of social ideas, but by Gee ‘eligomselos of amend- 
ment, must such an end be ut does not this 
language assume _ a policy" attr the Constitution is 
clearly expressed in pf ~~7 — it not assume 
that the better way it a change of 
in respect to economic equalit 45 -y by constitetionsl 
ment? And are not these the very questions at issue? 
Something may be said for arriving at an answer by count- 
ing heads in the federal Supreme Court rather than in 

the legislature. But this should not obscure the essential 
nature of the process, 
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damental rights of property, liberty 
and contract were involved. Upheld 
in the Kansas court, it was declared 
by the Federal Court to be violative 
of the basic human rights of personal 
liberty: A reductio ad absurdum of 
the nineteenth century doctrine of in- 
dividualism. But the battle was al- 
most a purely theoretical tour de 
force. Asa practical measure for pre- 
venting discrimination against union 
workers, the act concerned would have 
been largely ineffective. Perhaps it 
was so intended. Perhaps it was “like 
the old soldier’s preference law and 
similar enactments, ‘that keep the 
word of promise to our ear and break 
it to our hope.’”’ * For the employer 
was still permitted to discharge a 
worker for any reason or no reason. . 
It is now and will for some time con-: 
tinue to be in his power to discharge 
workers for belonging to unions. 

Yet it must be admitted that the 
“vellow-dog” contract, despite the 
fact that for practical reasons it can 
not be enforced against the individual 
signer, does prevent unionization. 
When combined with an injunction, 
it is sometimes effective as a restraint 
against union organizers and pickets 
who in persuading workers to join a 
union and thus violate their agree- 
ment are sometimes held guilty of the 
actionable wrong of inducing a breach 
of contract.** 


Trade-Union Tactics 


The law regulating trade-union tac- 
tics seems in general to be based on 


%1 The State v. Coppage, 8 87 Kan. 752, 760. Dissenting 
Oren the lan ocar “dog 9 eS is not Seely 
won ** —_—- 
is some U'Federal Ant 
tat. _ 10. clarifies the 


P <=T La- 
bor Injunction, dnwian ” Economic , March, 1933, 
pp. 42-54. 
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theories largely incompatible with 
the assumption of the legality of a 
virile trade-unionism. ‘After an ex- 
amination of judicial opinions and 
decisions, one is apt to arrive at the 
conclusion that the activities of labor 
are lawful so long as they are confined 
to means that are ineffective for 
achieving perfectly legitimate pur- 
poses.” * Certainly this is true of the 
law regulating the most effective and 
generally used tactics. In Kansas, de- 
spite the liberality of the legislature 
and of the courts, the traditional 
hostility to some trade-union tactics 
is manifest. 


Collective Bargaining 


The right of workers to bargain 
collectively has never been questioned 
by Kansas courts, and this right was 
incorporated by the legislature in the 
industrial court act.** One limitation 
upon the exercise of this privilege was 
introduced. Agreements in the in- 
dustries specified as essential which 
did not safeguard the public interest 
were subject to modification by the 
industrial court. Yet it was expected 
that collective bargaining would be 
carried on “even to the extent of 
altering orders” of the court.” 

There is an obiter dictum on collec- 
tive bargaining, delivered by the state 
supreme court in answer to the claim 
made that an employee forbidden by 
his union to appeal over the union’s 
head to his employer for a change in 
the method of treating empleyees 
jointly agreed upon, is denied the con- 
stitutional right of petition. 


$3 Alpheus T. Mason, “The Right to Strike,” 77 U. of 
Pa. L. R 9 


« a, 32, BD. 
*% Laws of 1920, Ch. 29, sec. 14. 
% The State, ex. rel., v. Howat, 109 Kan. 376, 416. 
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“We see no sufficient reason - for 
considering it against public policy for 
a group of employees to agree with 
one another that whatever negotia- 
tions they have with their employer 
with reference to privileges to be ac- 
corded them shall be conducted 
through their organization—collec- 
tively and not individually.” * 


The Closed Shop 


There has been no legislation in 
Kansas on the closed shop, and all we 
have from the state courts is obiter 
dictum. In these obiter dicta, the 
principle of the closed shop has been 
wholeheartedly accepted. “Every 
citizen,”’ we are told, “is protected in 
his right to work where and for whom 
he will. He may select not only his 
empleyer but also his associates. He 
is at liberty to refuse to continue to 
serve one who has in his employ a per- 
son, or an association of persons, ob- 
jectionable to him.” ** The court in 
this case expressed approval of Dore- 
mus v. Hennessy,* in which members 
of.a union were held to have a right 
to refuse to work for a laundry owner 
who did not abide by the scale of 
prices prescribed by the (laundry) 
union. Again: 

““What would be said of an attempt 
by the legislature to make it a crime 
for tee of labor organizations 
to coerce an employer into an agree- 
ment to discharge all nonunion work- 
men as a condition precedent to re- 
maining in his service? That would 
clearly be unwarranted interference 
with the liberty of the members of 
such organizations to fix the terms 
upon which they would agree to con- 
tinue to work and would deprive them 


rit v. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 111 Kan. 
415, 419. 

8? Brick Co. v. Perry, 69 Kan. 297, 300. 

*8176 Ill. 608. 
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of a right guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States as well as 
by the state constitution.” * 

The right of a union to expel a 
member for violation of rules has been 
upheld.” © The only limitation upon 
this right introduced by law is that set 
forth in the industrial court act for- 
bidding discrimination against any 
person for invoking the aid of that 
tribunal. 


The Strike 


There is on the statute books a law 
which has been interpreted by some 
as an attempt to bring trade-unions 
and their tactics within the condemna- 
tion of the common law of conspiracy. 
It prohibits two or more persons wil- 
fully and maliciously to combine or 
conspire to obstruct or impede by act 
or intimidation the conduct of the 
business of any corporation, firm or 
individual. Special reference is made 
to the work of railroads. But quitting 
employment, “whether by concert of 
action or otherwise,” is permissible, 
except that locomotive engineers are 
prohibited from wilfully and mali- 
ciously abandoning their engines, in 
furtherance of conspiracies, at points 
other than the regularly scheduled 
destination.** Whatever the inten- 
tion of the legislature may have been, 
the law has never been applied to 
unions, at least no case involving it has 
ever come before any of the higher 
courts in the state. There would seem 
to be no doubt, however, that the law 
could be interpreted so as seriously to 


%° The State v. Coppage, dissenting opinion of Mr. 
Neither 


the opinion of the court nor this 
uestion of the closed ~~ ol 
wey of Feds Trainmen, 

“ Laws of 1879, ch. 134. Revised Statutes “Of 1923, 
secs. 21—1901 to 21—1906. An amendment of 1901 
gives railroad trainmen authority to arrest without war- 
4 7) "4 process persons violating this act. Laws of 


Justice Porter. 
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interfere with the industrial activities 
of labor organizations, for the term 
“intimidation”’ is susceptible of almost 
any conceivable interpretation. 

A second restriction on the right to 
strike was inserted in the court of 
visitation act of 1898,“ which pro- 
vided that in case of a strike by rail- 
road employees which obstructed com- 
merce, inconvenienced the public, or 
endangered or threatened public tran- 
quility, the court of visitation was to 
require the railroad company to ap- 
pear and give information regarding 
the extent of the strike, its causes, 
what conduct on the. part of the rail- 
road company, if any, led to the strike, 
and the precise point or points of dis- 
pute between the company and its 
striking employees. If the court found 
the company had failed in its duty to 
its employees, or any of them, or had 
been “unreasonable, tyrannical, op- 
pressive, or unjust,” and that the 
strike resulted from these causes, it 
was to order the company to resume 
normal operations, and should the 
company fail to do so, the court was 
to take over and operate the property 
through receivers. But if the court 
found that the corporation was free 
from fault and that the strike was un- 
reasonable, then upon public notice as 
ordered by the court, it would be “un- 
lawful for said strikers or any of 
them to interfere in any manner what- 
ever, by word or deed, with any other 
employees said corporation may em- 
ploy and set to work.” This act was 
declared unconstitutional by the state 
supreme court on the ground that 
legislative, judicial and administrative 
functions were commingled and inter- 
woven in the court’s powers in such a 


42 Laws of 1898, ch. 28, sec. 42. 
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way as to be violative of the state con- 
stitution.“ 

Has the industrial court law af- 
fected the right to strike? Many con- 
tend that the act prohibits all strikes 
in those industries affected with a pub- 
lic interest, while others contend that 
the right to strike was really never im- 
paired.“* The pertinent provisions of 
the industrial court law regarding the 
strike are as follows: 


“. . . it shall be unlawful for 
any . individual employee or 
other person to conspire with other 
persons to quit their employment 
. . «+ for the purpose of hindering, 
delaying, interfering with or suspend- 
ing the operation of any of the indus- 
tries, employments, public utilities or 
common carriers governed by the pro- 
visions of this act. . 


It is obvious that these provisions do 
not outlaw strikes in general, but only 
those of a certain kind. The deciding 
factor in the legality of a strike is the 
intent of the striking workers, and 
only those strikes are unlawful in 
which the intent is to obstruct the 
steady operation of the industry for 
the purpose of violating the industrial 
court law. If the intent is to benefit 
the workers and not to obstruct the 
steady operation of the industry, the 
strike is not unlawful. 

This is the view taken at times by 
the author of the act.“ It is said to 
be what the legislature intended the 


Ciionmngieetn 
The State v. Johnson, 61 Kan. 

“The U. S. Supreme Court ~My out that the worker 

is not compelied to work for wages set by * industrial 


court, but he is “forbidden, — paily of 


fine or im- 
prisonment, to s Wol, 


kes and lockouts, the boycott and picketing 
waleweel ” Dorchy v. Kensas, 264 ts s. 286, 288. 


“Lars of 1920,  & 29, sec. 17. 

“W. L. Huggi before the Legiglatene, Spe- 
cial Session, 1920, ” Pamphlet. “Analysis of the Wolff 
Case.” See also his unpublished manuscript, “Who Rules 
and How.”’ Some of Mr. Huggins’ statements are hard to 
reconcile with this view. 
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act to mean.*’ The judiciary com- 
mittee that considered the bill unani- 
mously gave it this interpretation. 
The act was so construed by the judi- 
cial department of the state, by the at- 
torney-general’s office and by the lo- 
cal prosecutors of the Wolff Packing 
Company case.“* Furthermore, this 
is the interpretation given the act by 
the state supreme court.*® And ap- 
parently this is the final interpreta- 
tion of the Federal Supreme Court.” 

The industrial court act provides 
that if any provision or section is held 
unconstitutional, it shall be presumed 
that the legislature would have passed 
the act without that provision or sec- 
tion. The section prohibiting con- 
spiracy to obstruct or impede the 
operation of essential industriés was 
not specifically declared unconstitu- 
tional by the United States Supreme 
Court. When this question was first 
presented to it the case was referred 
back to the Kansas Supreme Court to 
allow it to decide whether or not the 
section prohibiting strikes was sepa- 
rable or inseparable.” Following a 
strict interpretation of the act the 
Kansas court held that the section 
was separable.** Two justices. dis- 
sented. This case was again appealed 
to the Federal Supreme Court, and 
again that court avoided passing on 
the general question by holding that 
the prohibition of strikes such as the 
one Dorchy had called—strictly coer- 
cive — was legal and proper. This 
interpretation of the state supreme 


47 “The right of the laborer to quit when dissatisfied 
and to combine with his fellows to quit, was called to the 
Legislature's attention from many sources.” Huggins, 

“Analysis of Wolff Case.” 

* Ibid. 

«o The State, ex. rel., v. Howat, 109 Kan. 376. 

% Dorchy v. Kansas, 272 U. S. 306. 

®. Dorchy v. Kansas, 264 U.S. 286. 

53 The State v, Howat, 116 Kan. 412. 
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court is binding until reversed either 
by the court itself or by the United 
States Supreme Court, or until the law 
is repealed.* 


Picketing 


Picketing has not usually been of 
much importance in Kansas strikes. 
There have been but few disputes for 
the state supreme court to adjudicate, 
and consequently only a small number 
of the legal points involved are cov- 
ered.™ 

Peaceful picketing, if there is any 
such thing, is supposed to be legal in 
Kansas." But striking printers who 
in picketing “attacked, annoyed, in- 
sulted and interfered” with strike- 
breakers were enjoined. Further- 
more, picketing which causes a sub- 
stantial reduction in an owner’s busi- 
ness may be enjoined.™ 

The industrial court law made 
picketing and peaceful persuasion, for 
the purpose of obstructing or imped- 
ing the continuous operation of essen- 
tial industries, unlawful. Only one 
case has been decided which involved 
this provision."* Personett, an offi- 


"3 Dorchy v. Kansas, 272 U.S. 306. “The right to carry 
on business—be it called liberty or property—has value. 
To interfere with this right without just cause is unlawful, 
The fact that the injury was inflicted by a strike is some- 
times a justification. But a strike may be illegal because of 
its purpose, however orderly the manner in which it is con- 
ducted. To collect a stale claim due to a fellow member of 
the union formerly employed in the business is not a per- 
missible purpose. . . . To enforce payment by a strike 
is clearly coercion. The legislature may make such action 
punishable criminally or otherwise,” p. 309. 

% The coal mining law of 1883 contained the provision 
that anyone who should “intimidate, hinder or prevent any 
person from performing any in or about said mine or 
mines by consent of owner or operator, should be guilty of 
a misdemeanor,” punishable by fine or imprisonment at the 
discretion of the court. Laws of 1883, ch. 117, ~ * 
This was repealed by next legislature. Laws of 4885, 
ch. 143, sec. 2. 

™ Laws of 1913, ch. 233, sec. 4. 

" Crane & Co. v. Snowden, 112 Kan. 217. 


™ Bull v. International Alliance, 119 Kan. 713. This 
- will be treated in greater detail when injunctions are 


* The State v. Personnet, 114 Kan. 680. 
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cer of the Carmen’s Union, met a 
member of his union who continued to 
work despite a strike order, and at- 
tempted to persuade him to quit. He 
was charged under the industrial 
court act with picketing and found 
guilty. The state supreme court 
said: 

“It is clear from the evidence in 
this case that (Personett) and his two 
companions were putting in some time 
that afternoon calling on influential 
members of the Carmen’s Union who 
had not gone out on strike and en- 
deavoring to induce them to.quit and 
join the strikers; and it would seem to 
be just as offensive, and possibly more 
effective to hunt them up on the street 
or at their homes as it would be to 
stand in line on their approach to the 
shops and observe them or talk with 
them.” 

The industrial court act made 


“what is known as picketing” unlaw- 
ful in certain industries. And it is to 
be liberally construed for the purpose 
of promoting its object. It is on these 
grounds that the decision is based. 
But one justice dissented. What is 
“known as picketing” consists of post- 
ing union members at approaches to 
observe, report and persuade. Per- 
sonett certainly did not do that. And 
the legislature, he held, did not intend 
to enlarge the term.” The antipicket- 
ing provision of the industrial court 
law was interpreted by one of the pre- 
siding judges of the court as forbid- 
ding all picketing whatsoever in essen- 
tial industries. 


* Pp. 685-86. 


® Jbid., Mr. Justice Harvey, dissenting. 


a Crawford, in the Kansas City packing house 
worked male . 


(To be continued) 















































Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. 

President, General Motors Cor- 
poration 

From Hearings on 430-Hour 
Week Bill, House Committee 
on Labor 


P. W. Litchfield 

President, Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company, represent- 
ing the Rubber Manufsctarers 
Association. 

From Hearings on so-teet 
Week Bill, House Committee 
on Labor 


Harry Kendall 

President, Kendall Company. 
Cotton-Textile Manufacturers 

From Hearings on 30-Hour 
Week Bill, House Committee 
on Labor 


Ernest N. Hood 

Treasurer, Pequot Mills, Salem, 
Mass, 

From Hearings on 30-Hour 
Week Bill, House Committee 
on Labor 


Natural things 


And sypiritual—mho separates those two 
3u art, in morals, or the sorial drift, 
Tears up the bound of nature and brings death 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 


I am for the proposal, but all I am suggesting is that 
we have sufficient flexibility in the act so as to make it 
practical from the operating standpoint. 

So my recommendation is that we be permitted to work 
a maximum of six days for 8 hours, or 48 hours; provid- 
ing, however, that the average over the year is not greater 
than a total of 30 hours per week. 

I am an advocate of high wages. . . . We can not 
have prosperity unless we have broad purchasing power 
throughout the whole mass of our people. 


The association is in complete agreement with the pur- 
poses of this measure which is designed to relieve unem- 
ployment and its attendant evils. It is our belief that 
only by shorter working periods can the present emergency 
be met. It is our further belief that there must be the 
element of governmental compulsion before any plan of 
work-sharing through shorter hours may be operated uni- 
formly and effectively. 


We have no objection to the 30-hour principle as such, 
but we believe that there should be some flexibility in the 
number of weekly hours allowed downward as well as 
upward to meet the needs of particular industries. 

I have had and am having a good deal of experience in 
industry, and I believe unless there is compulsion of some 
kind, that industry will not work itself out. They have 
had a chance to work it out; 5 per cent of selfish or unscru- 
pulous employers depreciating, lowering and exploiting 
wages can pull the whole price level down of a whole 
industry. 


It seems to me that any law that will put to work a con- 
siderable number of men, we will say two million men, 
will start the wheels going in a forward direction. These 
two million men would use their purchasing power to put 
to work another two million men, and so on. I think even 
a regulation of hours on a 48-hour basis will put to work 
a great many people. It will not put to work as many 
people as a reduction to 30 hours, but it will start that 
wheel going around. 
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Col. C. H. S. Johnson 
President of the Botany Worsted 
Mills : 
From Hearings on 430-Hour 
Week Bill, House Committee 

on Labor 


Austin T. Levy 

Woollen Manufacturer, Harris- 
ville, R. I. 

From Hearings on 30-Hour 
Week Bill, House Committee 
on Labor 


Walter Teagle 

President, Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey. 

From Hearings on 30-Hour 
Week Bill, House Committee 
on Labor 


George H. Hull, Jr., 

University Club, New York. 

From Hearings on 30-hour Bill, 
House Committee on Labor. 
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Speaking out of a background of a highly competitive 
industry which has faced a constantly declining market for 
twelve years and has seen its working capital eaten up by 
steady depreciation, some fairly definite conclusions are 
inevitable. 

The industry has proven during this period of twelve 
years, its incapacity to regulate itself. It is suffering from 
irregularity of hours of work in the various states and from 
wages which in many instances are so shameful that it is 
an outstanding example of why there should be a minimum 
wage for both men and women. 


Six months ago it seemed debatable, this matter of a 
shorter work-week. It is no longer debatable. Public 
opinion has come about to the point where it is no longer 
debatable. 

We have made for ourselves a certain definite kind of 
civilizaiion on a relatively high plane as compared with 
anything the world has seen before. If we do not main- 
tain—if we do not have the wages to maintain that kind 
of civilization, we must revert to a former kind of civiliza- 
tion, the kind of thing we had in this country when we 
older men were boys and we had the oil lamp and the 
kitchen stove. Now the people are flexible enough so that 
they can revert to that and live, but industry can not; 
industry’s charges are fixed, and the greatest loser in this 
reversion, if it should come about, would be industry itself. 


Most businesses would, I believe, prefer 32 hours a week, 
no more than 8 hours to be worked per day, or a total of 
832 hours in a 6-month’s period, with a provision allowing 
employees in times of stress to work up to 48 hours a week. 

ae os + 


In my opinion most employers would like of their own 
accord to put into effect substantially what is proposed in 
this measure, partly because it is a humanitarian thing to 
do but also because present conditions can not be satisfac- 
tory until employment picks up and the workers earn a 
fair wage. 


A large flow of production means a large flow of buying 
power. There is no way to distribute purchasing power, 
either among workers or stockholders, until and unless the 
corporations first get this purchasing power by producing 
goods and selling them. This is a self-evident fact, al- 
though much of the discussion has revolved around the 
question of getting more purchasing power distributed 
among the working people. The question of getting more 
hours of work is a corollary of the same thing, namely 
volume. 








UNIONISM IN NORTH DAKOTA 
H. C. KigEHN 


Vice President, North Dakota State Federation of Labor 


the northwest part of North 
Dakota is on the constant up- 
grade. For the first time in the last 
ten years it has become a recognized 
and important organization in the 
social, economic and governmental 
factions here. We have become recog- 
nized by our enemies, by the same 
class of people who several years ago 
used coercion to keep their employees 
from becoming active in organization 
work. We are organized now in 
about twenty-five crafts, and have 
organized the Minot Central Labor 
Union which has a 100 per cent affili- 
ation with every eligible union. The 
Minot Central Labor Union is the 
official mouthpiece for organized 
labor throughout our jurisdiction, and 
we have justified our existence by our 
many constructive activities. Last 
year we staged the State Federation 
of Labor convention here. Many res- 
olutions that were passed later be- 
came laws at the last session of the 
legislature. The registration at this 
convention was large, and the pro- 
gram was educational. : 
Each individual union is very vigor- 
ous in its activities; the typographical 
union has been able to uphold wages 
and they were the first to adhere to 
the 30-hour week, which has put 
some idle printers to work; they 
have also been very active in an adver- 
tising campaign asking local concerns 
to get their printing done in local 
shops. This campaign has proven 
even more successful and encourag- 
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ing than was anticipated, many local 
firms adhering to the typographical 
union advocacy. The barbers union 
in spite of the fact that many inexpe- 
rienced and incapable barbers have 
come to town and “stuck up”’ unsani- 
tary and ill-furnished barbershops in 
some unbelievably dirty places and re- 
sorted to the suicidal unethical means 
of competition—price cutting, the 
barbers have withstood a fifty-fifty 
break with the “scabs” and all are put- 
ting their utmost to the principles of 
unionism and through their misfor- 
tune they have become more active 
than ever. Over 450 poor children’s 
haircuts were given in one evening by 
members of this union, which has 
gained for them much favorable ad- 
vertising as well as doing their bit to- 
ward humanity. The electrical work- 
ers are especially proud of their or- 
ganization, due to the fact that every 
electrical shop is union. The building 
trades have been especially hard hit 
these last two years, most of these 
have been out of steady employment 
for almost the entire duration of this 
time. The State Federation of Labor 
has been especially fortunate this year 
in this respect that we have been able 
to place our state president, Roy G. 
Arntson, as a deputy commissioner of 
agriculture and labor in the capitol 
city; his position here, already has 
proven of great benefit for organized 
labor. With Mr. Arntson in this im- 
portant position, organized labor will 
now be able to furnish authentic sta- 
tistics, etc., instead of guess work as 
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has been the case heretofore. The 
new $2,000,000 state capitol will be a 
100 per cent union job. The contracts 
were signed to that effect. This is 
significant of the progress organized 
labor is making in North Dakota. 
The symbol of unionism will be cast 
through the minds of the people of 
North Dakota when this great impos- 
ing structure of beautiful architecture 
will stand there like the Rock of 
Gibraltar, symbolizing 100 per cent 
unionism. This is just one of the 
many battles that organized labor 
has had to wage, and won. 

I believe it has been only through 
the principles of unionism that we 
have been able to keep these multi- 
tudes of unemployed from becoming 
revolutionists. It has been their care- 
ful study in this great theory that 
they have realized the great catastro- 
phe that this country is in, and in- 
stead of becoming communistic, they 
have patiently taken the blows below 
the belt, and are putting their shoul- 
ders to the wheel, sharing their little 
with their more unfortunate brothers 
and are all pulling for a bigger and 
better country. We realize that if 
our organization is to become great 
and remain great, then the individ- 
uals who make up the organization 
must be a strong, virile people, ready 
to face the responsibilities that accom- 
pany every great accomplishment. 

This depression has hindered and 
in many cases among the organized 
labor group has proved disastrous; 
but it has had at least one redeeming 
feature—it has for once and forever 
showed the importance of organiza- 
tion. Much of our success in organi- 
zation can be directly attributed to 
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the fact that Labor realized more and 
more that we must be organized to 
achieve our ultimatum and the de- 
pression has brought this great les- 
son to our minds and has made us 
more active than ever, Our standard 
of living that has taken us many 
years to establish has fallen with 
the depression, but--our realization 
that organization is indispensable to 
success will make it just so much more 
easy to reestablish ourselves to the 
former standard of living. We have 
been successful very recently in elect- 
ing active union men to great offices 
of trust and honor, and among the 
most recent are Judge Jno. C. Lowe, 
District Judge, a member of the O. R. 
T. for thirty years, Senator Geo. A. 
Jones, a member and officer of the 
painters and decorators union, and 
this week we elected Representative 
Jack A. Patterson, an active member 
of the O. R. T. as mayor of Minot. 
To my knowledge it is the first time 
that an active union man has been 
elected this high office, in Minot. 
And I feel confident that this will be 
one of the most sensible, most eco- 
nomical and honest administrations 
that we have had in our city for a 
longtime. The local government will 
be given back again to the people, and 
it took organized labor to accomplish 
this. Again let me repeat that organ- 
ized labor is on the upward grade, 
and in the course of another year we 
will have accomplished many more _ 
deeds to our constructive program, 
and while we are actively progressing 
we will also give every assistance to 
uplift our more unfortunate brothers 
by continuing to share our little with 
them until this depression has left us 
only as a memory. 








THE TECHNOCRAT* 


Atvin Epwarp Moore 


CHAPTER II 


First Skirmishes 


HE autogyro landed in a cleared 

place on the Louisiana bank of 

the Sabine. Mr. Knight sprang 
out of the craft, adjusted the little 
stepladder, and was followed by the 
slower Bob and ponderous Dad 
Knight. Although hunting season 
was closed, the old man wore his 
ragged hunting coat and carried his 
single-barrel shotgun. 

Before them were the gleaming 
white sands and blue-green waters of 
the picturesque little river. It flowed 
softly, with that same soothing rhythm 
that Mr. Knight had known and loved 
in his youth. Like all men sprung 
from people of the soil, his love was 
great for his natal stream. He stood 
silently, drinking in the calm of the 
scene. He had had little time for 
such sights since boyhood. 

Out in the current a snag caused 
a V-shaped riffle that sang a subdued 
song, and on the far shore the cheer- 
ful swamp green marched down to the 
very edge of the sunlit water. Down 
stream a great blue heron rose and 
gracefully flapped away. Its prog- 
ress was almost noiseless, strikingly 
in contrast with the roaring arrival 
of the windmill plane. 

The craft was silent now but it still 
presented a strange note in its sur- 
roundings. A machine of gleaming 
steel and polished wood—did it be- 
long in this calm world of spring 
green, blue water and bright sky? 


Was it a part of harmonious nature— 
or merely an alien that had come for 
a little while and would pass away? 
Mr. Knight was convinced that man’s 
technology had come to stay, although 
for once, he had never thought out the 
reason for his conviction. 

But always as he listened to the age- 
old song of slowly moving waters, the 
disturbing, haunting echoes of the past 
awoke once more in his bosom. The 
river's song made him feel sad. Yet 
in reality it in itself was not sad; nor 
was it sweet. It told of coming to 
terms with life, and man, that restless 
animal, listened and envied its peace. 

Mr. Knight turned to his uncle who 
had cut down a bamboo cane and 
rigged it up as a fishing pole. “Well, 
Uncle, I hope you have good luck. I 
am against the killing of game out of 
season, but if you have to do it to eat, 
I suppose it is excusable. But, be sure 
to keep a close watch for the game 
warden.” 

“Yeah. Wal, good-bye. Take keer 
o’ yores’ves, boys. What is to be will 
be.” 

They shook hands and the young 
men climbed back into the mill. Mr. 
Knight felt lonesome at parting from 
the great, quiet, ne’er-do-well old man. 

He raced the engine, pointed the 
nose down the cleared strip and threw 
on all the power. The mill rose al- 
most straight up. 

They looked down on the green, 
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semi-tropical jungle, bisected by the 
river, now narrowing to a silver rib- 
bon. Dad Knight had plunged into 
the forest and was gone. 

Thus did the old man solve the un- 
employment problem that had baf- 
fled the so-called best minds of the 
country. Refusing to worry, he 
hunted and fished out of season, man- 
aging to barely exist on native Ameri- 
can foods: corn bread, fish and meat. 
Thus he lived as his hunting ancestors 
of long ago lived—even before the 
race turned to agriculture. Game 
laws meant little to him, for he 
hunted for food, and he came from a 
section of Louisiana even wilder than 
that about Swampville—the Toro 
Creek country, where feuds still ex- 
isted and law indeed was “skeerce as 
hen’s teeth.”’ 

Soon they came over the first hills 


of East Texas, Mr. Knight loved the 


hills with all the passion of a born 


dreamer. And the West was as near 
to his coldly logical heart as he had 
ever allowed anything to come. 

“We are broke flat and yet riding 
the skies!” he said to Bob. 

“Yeah, and boy, does she eat the 
gasoline !”’ 

“Not so much. Just a little more 
than a car. And look where one can 
go.” Mr. Knight flung out his hand, 
in widespread disregard of all roads. 

He opened the throttle and the 
windmill threshed the air faster. 

“Shades of Don Quixote!” he 
thought. ‘The old Don went out to 
conquer windmills. Here I am riding 
a windmill—riding a conquering wind- 
mill. Machinery must work for us 
instead of against us!” He shut his 
slim jaw tight in bull-dog fashion— 
although his jaws were not bull-dog 
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style. “I will make it a conquering 
windmill!” he said aloud. 

“‘What’d you say?” asked Bob. 

“T was just talking to myself about 
how we will conquer this old world in 
this windmill. We will do it, won’t 
we, Bob?” 

“Maybe. If we don’t starve. You 
know, we’re getting a late start today. 
Where do you expect to camp to- 
night ?” 

“Wherever we are when the sun 
begins to set.” 

“This shore is hell,” complained 
Bob. ‘Ridin’ back here with all these 
suitcases. For Pete’s sake, don’t do 
any loop-the-loops.” 

“TI wont. I can’t in this plane.” 

For hours they flew over country 
which was still as rugged as that of 
the East in America’s Colonial days. 
Green forest, dank undergrowth, 
“new-grounds,” ringed dead trees, log 
heaps. 

When the sun began to sink faster 
and faster toward the horizon, like 
birds they began to look for a place 
to roost. Mr. Knight swung away 
from the river, to avoid the mosquito- 
infested swamp. 

At last he saw a house that looked 
deserted and dropped neatly near it 
in the edge of a cornfield. They in- 
vestigated the building. It had a fal- 
len down porch roof and front and 
back yards grown up with weeds. 

“I’m so hongry my guts is grow- 
lin’,”’ Bob announced. He took out 
the bulky food box from the fuselage 
and set about the business of building 
a fire and cooking supper. 

Mr. Knight took out the mattress 
from the rear storage space and care- 
fully laid it on a level space of ground. 
Then taking a cord, he measured the 
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dimensions of the mattress and meas- 
uring a like space of the ground be- 
gan leveling the protuberances.cutting 
away weeds and bushes. When he 
had finished, he carefully placed the 
mattress into the space, then lay upon 
it to test it. With a few more adjust- 
ments, he concluded the job was well 
done and turned his attention to sup- 
per. 

Bob had it already spread out on 
newspapers near a cheerful little fire. 
The steaming hot beans Mrs. Knight 
had sent in a fruit jar looked good. 
Bob had cut enormous slices of whole- 
wheat bread for Mr. Knight and white 
bread for himself. Mr. Knight never 
ate white bread, or salt, or much 
sugar, or much meat. 

While they were eating the frugal 
meal, a lean, long, middle-aged, hun- 
gry-looking man in overalls ap- 
proached. 

“Are ye campin’, boys?” he asked. 

Mr. Knight assured him that they 
were. “Why? Is this your house?” 

He spat a dead chew of tobacco. 
“No. It’s my daddy’s.” 

“I knowed somebody was a-comin’,” 
he continued, “because the old red 
rooster was crowin’ at the door when 
I riz this morning’.” 

He squatted down and talked while 
they ate. A great many farms were 
untenanted, he assured them, “ ’cause 
the people jes ain’t got th’ money to 
farm.”” He said that times were hard 
in Panola County, thousands out of 
work, and the farmers unable to get 
any money for their corn. 

“Yes, I know,” said the ever sym- 
pathetic Mr. Knight. “But I suppose, 
you're lucky to have corn even to eat. 
Times are hard all over the United 
States and they'll stay hard until we 
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get a president and a congress that 
are liberal enough to see that govern- 
mental production of basic necessities 
is bound to come. We need a presi- 
dent who will put his hand to the 
plow.” 

The farmer, whose rawboned face 
had been a blank, now registered in- 
terest. He wiped the tobacco juice 
from his walrus mustache. ‘Now 
ye’re tawkin’ hoss sense,” he ap- 
proved. “If we jes had a good old- 
fashioned plowin’ president, I reck’n 
as how th’ country wouldn’t be in sich 
a mess as hit is.”’ 

“No, I believe you misunderstood 
me. Farmers are all right—except 
they are sticklers for private owner- 
ship, but I mean we need a president 
who isn’t afraid to dare to evolve with 
us into the new, centralized scheme 
of things that is bound to come.” 

“Oh! Isee!” said the farmer, with 
a blind look. . 

“Ho-ho-hum!” yawned Bob. 

“Listen here, stranger,’ asked the 
farmer, “why is it the gov’ment don’t 
he’p us farmers out when we're starv- 
ing to death?” 

“Well, it’s a long story, but I'll cut 
it short. The government long ago 
began to protect our infant industries 
with a milk bottle. Now the bottle 
has grown to the proportions of a 
dairy can. And we can’t stop feeding 
them because we have to keep them 
strong to fight the English and French 
baby industries that are also full 
grown. Labor also asked for protec- 
tion. He got a tiny part of it in the 
immigration laws. All this left the 
poor old farmer in the cold. And yet 
when his cow starves to death, there 
won’t be any more milk to put in the 
bottle and the cans. The government 
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knew this, so they gave him the 
Department of Agriculture—and the 
Federal Farm Board.” 

“What in thunder is them thangs?” 

““Ho-ho-hum!” yawned Bob. 

“Haven’t you ever heard of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture? It spends $247,283,130 a 
year, and puts out all these printed 
farm bulletins that tell you the most 
scientific way to farm.” 

“Is thet hit? Printed eh? My 
daughter, Cora, now, she could read 
‘em. She can read most anythang!” 

“Then why don’t you send for 
some? They’re only ten cents each.” 

“Ten cents, eh? I reck’nI ain’t got 
no ten cents to pay fer sich trash. I 
don’t need nobody to tell me how to 
farm—no sir-e-e!”’ 

“Tf you will excuse my differing with 
you, I think you do. Farming should 
be done scientifically, like everything 
else. I believe Henry Ford’s idea of 
tremendous incorporated farms is 
essentially a good one.” 

“Henry Ford? Whut’s thet idy of 
Henry Ford’s now?” 

“T say, he believes farmers should 
be run by big corporations along effi- 
cient business lines, just like an auto- 
mobile factory.” 

“I’m agin it. I ain’t got no use fer 
them rich hogs. They won’t never git 
my farm away from me. I’m ag’in it, 
fust and last.” 

“My idea of governmental farm 
relief is something like this. We have 
hundreds of thousands of acres of 
federal lands in the West that we don’t 
know what to do with. Why not let 
the Department of Agriculture farm 
these lands? They could employ most 
of the unemployed, raising corn, 
wheat, potatoes, cotton a 
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“I’m ag’in it. It'd run the price of 
cotton down to nothin’. It'd ruin all 
us cotton farmers.” 

“But I don’t propose that the gov- 
ernment sell its products in the open 
market. Part of the food could be 
distributed to the starving. If we 
sent some of it to the Armenians and 
the Chinese, no doubt our people 
would compromise and give our own 
starving a few bites. And then we 
could distribute free seed to all the 
farmers.” 

“Gee many! Now ye’re tawkin’ 
hoss sense!” ejaculated the farmer. 
“When do ye reck’n thet there seed’ ll 
be give out?” 

“Well, I think I’ll write an article 
on it. When it’s published it ought 
to be adopted soon by Congress, be- 
cause it certainly is logical.” 

“Hoss sense,” agreed the farmer. 
“Hit’s plain hoss sense.” 

““Ho-ho-hum!” yawned Bob. 

Looking at the bed in the weeds, 
the farmer changed the subject. 
“Them weeds,” he remarked, “‘is bad 
for red-bugs. They'll jes natchally 
eat youup. Better move yore bed to 
thet air porch.” 

“Thet’s right, Isaiah,’’ said Bob. 
“We better move it. I don’t want to 
lay in them sons-of-guns.” 

“T never thought of the chiggers,” 
said Mr. Knight. “Here, help me 
move it. The porch will be hard, but 
we'll be away from those little red 
beasts.” 

The two Knights picked up the mat- 
tress and started toward the porch. 
The lean old farmer hopped to his 
feet from his squatting position to help 
them. 

They climbed the rickety steps to 
the porch, which had a surface about 
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as level as a hammock. Suddenly the 
farmer dropped his side of the mat- 
tress and began to hop up and down. 
“Dad burn it!” he cried. ‘“They’s a 
pin in thet air thang.” 

They dropped the mattress on the 
floor and the farmer began to explore. 
He rose triumphantly holding a pin. 
“Wal,” he said, complacently, as they 
straightened out the mattress. “I 
reck’n as how luck’s gonna be better 
for me.” 

“Why ?” asked Mr. Knight. 

“Why, don’t ye know? ’Cause I 
found this pin, of course.” 

“You don’t really believe in such 
superstition, do you?” 

“Wal now, I don’t know: 

“T’'ll tell you what I read once about 
this pin stuff. You, see I am—or 
rather I was—a patent examiner in 
the United States Patent Office. For 
a while I examined fortune-telling de- 
Naturally I 
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vices in Class 273-61. 
became interested in all magic, super- 


stitions, and so forth. I followed 
Houdini’s attempts to expose the me- 
diums—did you know that before he 
died he offered a prize to any medium 
that could produce spirit phenomena 
that he could not duplicate by scientific 
sleight-of-hand methods ?”’ 

“Is thet so?” The. farmer sat 
down on the edge of the porch. 

“Yes. And he never paid the prize. 
Modern spirits are just as wispy as the 
old-time ghosts. They are the result 
of pure superstition, of aberrations 
of pseudo-scientific witch doctors. All 
superstitions for which no reasons can 
be established by sound science should 
be ignored.” 

The farmer’s face in the dim fire- 
light was a study. “But what about 
the pin, Mister?” he at last ventured 
to ask. 
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“I was coming to that. Did you 
know that at one time these little 
straight pins were worth much money? 
They were hand made and so valuable 
that only the few women who sat on 
top of the heap of struggling humans 
could afford them. These few were 
given a fair allowance of money every 
month by their fathers and husbands 
with which to purchase pins—pin 
money. So you can see if a woman 
of the common herd found a pin she 
was having good luck. The pin meant 
money. She could sell it in the open 
market and eat for two or three days 
on the proceeds. Her good luck was 
the origin of the pin superstition. 
Finding a pin isn’t good luck at all 
now; it hasn’t been for many hun- 
dreds of years.” 

“Tt mout be so,” said the farmer. 
“T ain’t sayin’ it ain’t.” 

There was a silence, broken at 
length by the countryman who had 
been trying to formulate a question 
that was in his mind. “Mister, you’re 
a city man. You're a gov ment man. 
Tell me this. Whut’s the gov’ment 
gonna do about them mortgages on us 
farmers’ land ?”’ 

“There is nothing it can do unless 
it takes over your mortgage. And if 
it does that it eventually will have to 
take over your land and make it part 
of the huge governmental farms I 
spoke of a few minutes ago. You no 
doubt can see that the government 
can’t ladle out money on property 
without eventually taking control of 
it. Take the railroads for instance. 
If the government advances a great 
deal of money to roads that are poor 
risks they eventually will have to own 
them and operate them. And if they 
advance you money on your land and 
you can’t repay it—as you probably 
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won't be able to do, considering your 
one-mule method of farming—the 
government will have to own and op- 
erate your farm. I can see no end to 
such governmental loans to private 
interests other than governmental 
ownership of business. However, I 
think it is a good end, so-I am in favor 
of lending the money.” 

“Wal, I tell ye right now, I don’t 
thank so. I don’t want no gov’ment 
a-ownin’ my land.” The farmer em- 
phatically struck his chest with his 
bony hand. “I don’t want no body a- 
ownin’ my land. I’m gonna own it 
myse’f. I couldn’t make a livin’ no- 
wheres else these times. Anyhow, hit’s 
mine, and I’m aimin’ to keep it.” 

“What will you do after the mort- 
gage holder forecloses ?”’ 

There was an ominous silence. 
Then, “Mister,” said the farmer 
“T ain’t talkin’. But if you 


grimly. 
want to show up th’ mornin’ they begin 
to auction off my land, you'll see thet 
they ain’t no body gonna own my land 
—mortgage or no mortgage!” 

He slid off the edge of the porch to 


the ground. “I reck’n I better be a- 
goin’ on home now. Jes make yore- 
se’f to home, boys.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Knight. 
“Good night.” 

The farmer hurried away. 

“That is the sort of peasant Russia 
confronts,” said Mr. Knight. ‘“Igno- 
rant, superstitious and narrow-mind- 
edly selfish. Dark heritages! Super- 
natural fears, greed, prejudice, selfish 
nationalism, animalism—these are the 
dark heritages of our past that we 
who are scientifically minded have to 
fight.” 

Bob lay on the mattress. He did 
not answer. Mr. Knight surveyed 
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him closely through his spectacles. His 
cousin appeared to be sleeping. Bob 
twisted. Then a snore shattered the 
stillness of the country night. In 
tact, Mr. Knight concluded, Bob\was 
sleeping. 

With a patient sigh for the 
thoughtlessness and the carelessness 
of common humanity, Mr. Knight 
went to the autogyro, glanced at the 
locked case containing the death-ray 
gun that was to save humanity, locked 
the cabin door, and then prepared 
himself for sleep. 

He had thought many times of try- 
ing out Thomas A. Edison’s theory 
that the human race sleeps too much. 
A long night’s sleep, he supposed, was 
just a heritage from a different past 
that might be changed. But when 
night came, he still adhered to the 
hypothetically unscientific custom. He 
slept. 

He turned over many times that 
night. The porch would not yield an 
inch and the cotton lumps in the cheap 
mattress had a way of accumulating 
in the wrong places. But he bore all 
these hardships of the campaign with 
the long-suffering patience of the scien- 
tist. 

The birds and chickens awoke him 
at dawn. The sun was slanting 
through the ttees outside the fence. 
He hurriedly grasped his trousers and 
cautiously encased his long, bony and 
hairy legs, all the while keeping a 
sharp lookout for farm females. 

He breathed a sigh of relief and 
kicked Bob with his bare foot. “Get 
up, you sluggard!” 

““Wh—what ?”’ exclaimed Bob, half 
rising. Then he perceived that it was 
only his cousin. ‘“Pshaw!” he said, 
and lay back down for another snooze. 
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Mr. Knight kicked him again. He, 
better perhaps than any other man, 
knew how to rouse a Knight. “Get 
up, Bob. We have to get in the habit 
of rising early on this trip. We ought 
to do it all the time anyway. Get 
on your clothes. I am going for some 
water and then we'll have breakfast. 
It’s a splendid morning.” 

Finishing his dressing, he used the 
last bit of water left from last night 
in washing his face and teeth. 

He picked up the bucket. “I say I 
am going for some water, Bob.” 

Bob yawned, sat up and stretched. 
“If you find thet Cora—the one thet 
reads—just let me know. I bet ye 
she’s a whiz of farmer’s daughter. I 
like corn-fed gals.” 

“She won’t be out this time of day,” 
said Mr. Knight. 

He struck out blithely across the 
intervening pasture toward the farm- 
er’s house. 

The dew was heavy on the long 
crab grass and niggerhead weeds. His 
feet were soon wet, but he felt splen- 
did this morning, proof against any- 
thing, even colds, whose origin he 
could not completely explain to his 

scientific satisfaction. 

’ When he returned, Bob was up and 
cooking bacon for breakfast. They 
ate a meager meal and soon were fly- 
ing through the clear, bright air of 
early morning. The autogyro blades 
whirled slowly, surely, on Mr. 
Knight’s new form of bearing. 

As Bob did not have to be in Carth- 
age until the following morning they 
cruised slowly, at about sixty miles 
an hour; and at length they descended 
to the banks of a beautiful little creek, 
where they unpacked their fishing 
tackle and went fishing. 
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The stream was a succession of mir- 
ror-like pools, idyllic haunts for red 
and gold perch and trout with the col- 
ors of the rainbow shimmering from 
their sides. Mr. Knight sat on the 
bank and dropped his hook into the 
crystal-clear water, and listened to 
the little noises of nature all about. 
Long ago he had forgotten the thrill 
of boyhood fishing, but now it re- 
turned to him and for a fleeting hour 
he felt once more the exaltation which 
comes of harmony with the Mother 
of all. 

For lunch they had browned trout 
and perch, flap-jacks, tomatoes and 
beans. To judge from appearances, 
one would have said that man with 
his artificiality had never invaded this 
Edenic spot. But Mr. Knight’s omni- 
present reason assured him that the 
absence of panthers, wildcats and 
other carnivorous beasts, prowling 
down this peaceful stream, indicated 
the hand of man. 

Washing the dishes in the creek, 
they packed up and soon were in the 
air again. A few minutes later Mr. 
Knight circled over the quaint little 
country town of Carthage, where Bob 
was to take the Civil Service examina- 
tion. He landed in the business sec- 
tion, creating a commotion among the 
overalled loungers of the vicinity. 

“This is good publicity for you, 
Bob,” said Mr. Knight. “If you should 
pass the examination and get the job, 
everyone in Carthage will know his 
new postoffice clerk.” 

They inquired the way to the post 
office of a bystander, and went to in- 
terview the postmaster. 

He was a cheerful hunchback, with 
large, credulous eyes. He marvelled 
at the fact that Bob had come two or 
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three hundred miles just to take an 
examination. He stated that sixty-six 
people were taking the examination, 
including “‘four home boys”. 

Wishing Bob the best of luck, Mr. 
Knight again boarded the mill and 
took off. 

As he cruised over the upper 
reaches of the Sabine, now a narrow 
ribbon beneath, he felt lonely. 
Strange, he reflected, this feeling 
which came to a man when one of his 
near associates suddenly became miss- 
ing. Why was one lonesome when 
alone? Whence came that empty feel- 
ing—and the sense of a vast and alien 
world? 

Ascribing it to man’s gregarious- 
ness, Mr. Knight swung the mill to- 
ward the west in search of one of the 
crowded highways of men, desirous of 
escaping himself. 


He soon was flying northward over 
a tarred road that glistened in the 


afternoon sunshine. Motor cars and 
trucks moved below him—some going 
one way, some another—upon a thou- 
sand and one errands. In their nerv- 
ous haste, they looked like ants—silly 
ants, rushing to and fro, never taking 
time to enjoy the life about them. 
But even though they resembled 
ants, their nearness made Mr. Knight 
feel less lonesome, more able to cope 
with the universe. He felt he was a 
part of them, sharing in their cease- 
less, ant-like activity. With these men 
and these machines, he would survive 
or perish—advance toward true lord- 
ship of creation or perish as the over- 
specialized diplodoccus of the reptil- 
ian age perished. The issue was de- 
pendent on man’s own efforts. The 
Great Creative Force might desire 
that man would not fail—even as a 
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Luther Burbank might desire that his 
highest evolved plant would not fail 
—but all the prayer in the world would 
not alter the natural laws set up by 
that force. It worked from within 
life’s own being—through the great, 
half-kind, half-savage family of man. 
Thus speculated Mr. Knight, as his 
craft flew through the rarefied air. 

He recalled what Leonardo da 
Vinci had said: ‘Man, who shall 
know all and shall have wings, shall 
indeed be as a god.” 

His heart was uplifted by the old 
prophecy. Indeed man was becoming 
as a god, creating new machines, new 
substances—even new forms of life 
which he evolved by taking advantage 
of the laws of nature that he had dis- 
covered. He was advancing more 
and more toward the ideal state of 
life when lion and lamb might lie 
down together. But, he had not ar- 
rived to date—in this the third year 
of the Great American Depression. 

He took a deep breath and threw 
Philosophy out of the cabin. Philoso- 
phy became a burden sometimes, he 
reflected. 

Throttling down the engine, he flew 
low over the automobiles on the road 
below. A brawny truck driver—one 
of Mr. Knight’s man-gods—leaned 
out of his rattling cab and shook his 
fist at the aircraft. He very appar- 
ently was using his divine breath in as 
fine a stream of curse words as beat 
the air in all Texas. Mr. Knight rose 
to about a thousand feet, and flew on. 

Toward evening he descended to 
the banks of the upper Sabine, landing 
in an old field near a bridge across the 
river. Carefully locking his ray guns 
in the cabin, he descended the embank- 
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ment to the bed of the busy, tinkling 
little stream. 

He went swimming for a bath, and 
while in cut the ball of his foot on a 
submerged piece of glass. Now Mr. 


Knight had a vast horror of invading. 


micro-organisms. He was microbe- 
minded enough to satisfy the most per- 
sistent of American advertisers of 
tooth paste and antiseptics. Conse- 
quently, when he gained the bank, he 
did not put his wounded foot, now 
bleeding profusely, te the ground but 
hopped on one foot through the sand 
toward his clothes. That was a long 
and hazardous journey. Every step 
he could see in his mind’s eye the 
thousands of microbes lying in am- 
bush on the ground beneath. At last 
he arrived and made a dive for the 
mercurochrome. He applied it liber- 
ally to the gash and breathed a great 
sigh of relief. “By Euclid!” he mused, 
“this unemployed situation is getting 
more and more warlike. Here I 
am—wounded, by Euclid!” He 
donned his clothes and then wrapped 
the bleeding foot, got in the plane 
and took off. 

He created quite a sensation when 
he landed in Coyote Wells, Texas, 
where he was to take the examination. 
He found it a dusty little town, suffer- 
ing growing pains. 

In overalls, dirty, with a houseslip- 
per on his left foot, he called at the 
low-lying little post office, off the main 
street, and learned that the examina- 
tion was being given at the high school 
gymnasium, and that there was one 
possible vacancy, and fifty-four aspi- 
rants. 

The postmaster was an oldish man, 
a cross between a southern country 
squire and a western rancher. He 
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wore a high-crowned hat and peeped 
at people from behind rimless eye- 
glasses. He was a selfish-looking old 
codger. 

“How fur you come from to take 
this examination ?’’ he demanded sus- 
piciously. 

“Three hundred fifty-eight miles,” 
answered the precise scientist. “From 
western Louisiana.” 

“Louisiana, heh?” The postmaster 
surveyed Mr. Knight coldly from over 
the tops of his spectacles. ‘Wal now, 
do ye think it’s exactly right for you 
to come in hyar, and try to get a good 
job away from the home boys hyar?”’ 

“Certainly. Why not? The civil 
service laws were designed to eliminate 
local politics in the classified service 
and give positions to the persons mak- 
ing the highest grades in examina- 
tions.” 

“What politics do ye have now?” 
queried the old fellow cautiously. 
“You ain’t a Republican air ye?” 

“No. But I don’t see rn 

“Then ye’re a Democrat!” the Re- 
publican postmaster accused triumph- 
antly. ‘“‘Ain’t ye now?” 

“No sir. I am neither. I suppose 
I am a socialist. At least I have some 
socialistic views. I believe that this 
country should be run along socialis- 
tic lines by technocrats—that is, by 
technically trained people. And when 
I say technically trained people, | 
mean men or women technically 
trained in all lines, from the reclama- 
tion of garbage to the technique of 
the highest forms of music and litera- 
ture. What right has a greedy capi- 
talist whose sole idea of a note is a 
piece of paper making some one else 
pay six per cent interest—what right 
has such a person to control the out- 
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put of a supreme musical artist—or 
for that matter of a supreme chemical 
engineer—as so often happens now?” 

“So thet’s whut ye believe, heh?” 

“Yes, sir. Those are my political 
beliefs. However, I don’t see what 
my politics has to do with this civil 
service job.” 

“Tt’s got a dad-blamed lot to do 
with it, I’m hyar to tell ye. I ain’t 
gonna give no Democrat a job. And 
fust, last and always a dadblamed 
Red ain’t got a dadblamed bit o’ 
chance!” 

“But I am not a Communist. I am 
a liberal. Don’t you know what a lib- 
eral is? A progressive.” 

‘Wal, stranger, I made up my 
mind. I don’t thank it’s gonna do ye 
any good to take this hyar examina- 
tion. ’Cause I ain’t gonna give you 
no job. Thet’s final. My nephew 
hyar—”’ he indicated a red-faced coun- 
try youth behind the postoffice boxes 
sorting mail with huge hands—‘he’s 
gonna take this hyar examination.” 

“And if he passes among the top 
three on the list you naturally will 
appoint him, won’t you?” 

“Shore. Course I will.” 

“But what if he doesn’t pass with 
one of the highest three grades? The 
law requires you to select an appli- 
cant from those three. In that event, 
if I pass highest, you might give me a 
chance, mightn’t you?” 

“Tt don’t matter whether my 
nephew passes in the top three or not, 
I’m hyar to see thet he gits the job. 
He’s gonna git it.” 

“But how? Say, he passes fifth on 
the list. You can’t appoint him if one 
of the top three will take the job.” 

‘Maybe them top three will turn it 
down. If they don’t, dadblame me if 
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I don’t make life so miserable they'll 
wish they had. I’m tellin’ ye now, 
my nephew hyar is gonna be my next 
clerk!” 

“But what if your nephew doesn’t 
even pass the examination at all? 
Surely you then would give me a 
chance.” 

“No, suh! Not as long as a home 
boy is listed! I ain’t gonna give no 
Louisiana man a job when the home 
boys is wantin’ work. You might as 
well not take that examination. I’m 
a-warnin’ you now. A socialist! Why 
you ought to be run out of town on a 
rail!” 

Here was the kind of selfish, nar- 
row-minded local politics that Mr. 
Knight hated. He was furious, but 
as he needed the job so badly he held 
his tongue. He knew that even if he — 
passed with the highest of the top 
three grades, this petty bureaucrat 
could still pass over his name. 

“T shall take it,” he announced 
quietly. ‘‘Maybe you will decide to 
give me a chance, sir. I need work 
and I would work hard to please you.” 

The postmaster did not reply. Mr. 
Knight returned to the autogyro. 

He flew out of town and dropped 
into a corn field for the night. His 
supper was a can of chile con carne 
and some dried bread and prunes, all 
eaten from the same dish with the 
same spoon. His money was getting 
low, too low to spend much on fuel 
for his body. He had to buy fuel for 
the aircraft. 

Soon after sundown the mosquitoes 
began to hum. He turned in early, 
for there was nothing else to do. 

Next morning he was at the gymna- 
sium before anyone else had arrived. 
He sat down on the steps and waited, 
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watching the world of man get ready 
for the day. 

In a few minutes a rather shabby 
young man approached him. He ap- 
peared to be about eighteen or. nine- 
teen, a most eager lad. His honest 
red face was covered with freckles and 
there was a light of enthusiasm in his 
large, credulous eyes. Mr. Knight en- 
gaged him in conversation and learned 
that he had highwayed from Dallas 
to take the examination. His name 
was Max Kent. Mr. Knight gathered 
that Max was not overly burdened 
with common sense. 

“Tf I get this job,” said Max, “I’m 
gonna build a house out on the edge 
of town and I’m gonna put a great 
big gymnasium in it. And I’m gonna 
have some chickens—some special 
breed like Indian game—and some 
turkeys—and some of them there pea- 
cocks. I thank them’s the purtiest 
birds I ever seen. Oh yes, and I'd like 
to raise parrots—and rabbits. They’s 
a lot of money in parrots and rabbits 
too. And silver foxes! Say, the peo- 
ple that raise them jes coin money.” 

“How do you know they do?” 

“Because the ads all say they do. 
I read where one man started with 
five dollars and made five thousand 
dollars.” 

Mr. Knight pitied this young man 
for his credulity and his many-sided 
zest for a life that did not exist, ex- 
cept in dreams. “Listen, Max,” he 
said kindly. “I ama little older than 
you, and I used to dream such dreams 
about fortunes from silver foxes, gui- 
nea pigs, rabbits, parrots and other 
such strange animals. I found that 
most of these fortunes are just hot 
air, foisted on the public by cheap 
magazine advertisements. The best 
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way to make money is to make or 
grow something that is nearest to your 
hand.” 

The young man looked crestfallen. 
Then he said determinedly: “I don’t 
believe it. My pa’s worked all his life 
in a blacksmith shop and he’s making 
less now than he was years ago.” 

“That is because he didn’t change 
as the times changed. He ought to be 
shoeing automobiles now instead of 
horses. And pretty soon he should be 
puttings wings on airplanes.” 

The lad was silent but apparently 
still stubbornly clung to his soap-bub- 
ble dreams. 

“At any rate,” continued Mr. 
Knight, “if you ever really try out any 
of your schemes, see to it that you 
don’t mix your silver foxes and your 
parrots. The two don’t go together 
very well. Neither do foxes and 
chickens harmonize with each other— 
nor tame rabbits and vegetable gar- 
dens.” 

“Oh I won’t mix no foxes and chick- 
ens. I'll keep them apart. You see 
after I get the job I'll probably start 
off with just foxes anyhow.” 

“What makes you so sure you will 
get the job?” 

“Well you see, Mister, I took a 
guaranteed mail order course. Why 
I been studyin’ for months. And I 
got ninety-five or a hundred on every 
lesson. I'll bet you nobody else done 
that well.” 

“Those correspondence courses 
have to grade you high to keep you 
interested. But I suppose they are 
all right—if you take their extrava- 
gant promises with a grain of salt. 
By the way, what line of work do you 
normally follow, may I ask?” 

“Who—me? Why I used to be a 
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grocery clerk. Then ever’body 
stopped buyin’ groceries—just sudden- 
like—and my boss had to lay me off. 
‘Max,’ he says, ‘I wish I could keep 
you, but what’s a person to do when 
he can’t make no profit?? And now 
I ask ye, Mister, whut could I do?” 

“Try to find another job as gro- 
cery clerk. Find it, and then study 
groceries. In this specialized and tech- 
nical age one has to master one small 
line of work or he won't survive. 
Study groceries, Max. Study grocer- 
ies.” 

By now the charge of the fifty-four 
applicants had begun. The old post- 
master arrived in his big hat, with his 
sunburned nephew in tow, and dust- 
covered cars from all the surrounding 
country were parking nearby. There 
would be a tremendous fight for the 
lone clerical job in Coyote Wells that 
day. 

The gathering reminded Mr. 
Knight of an old-fashioned country 
church meeting. Many of the con- 
testants knew each other by their first 
names. Six women were in the group, 
most of them serious, with the drawn 
look of people forced to the wall in 
their faces. 

“Dad-burned if the women ain’t 
gettin’ into everything,” Mr. Knight 
heard one of the male contestants re- 
mark to another. “I tell you shore, 
John, when they begin to growin’ mus- 
taches and spittin’ tobacco, I’m gonna 
leave Texas—and I’m gonna look for 
me a man’s country.” 

The postmaster and his two booted 
and spurred rural carriers who were 
helping him to conduct the examina- 
tion now opened the doors and the 
modern warriors, bearing their 
weapons—blotters, writing pens and 
bottles of ink—filed in. 
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The interior had a musty school- 
room smell. Mr. Knight selected one 
of the children’s desks, sat down and 
waited calmly. He was a veteran of 
many such civil service battles. He 
usually came out on top because he 
had learned the most scientific method 
of putting his thoughts on paper in 
the shortest time. He had never 
taken a clerical examination before, 
however, so he had rehearsed the sam- 
ple examination on the back of the 
announcement sheet several times. 

He felt like a trained runner about 
to enter a highly important race. The 
prize might bé bread and butter—that 
is, if the postmaster developed a sense 
of fairness before the papers should 
be graded, some three months later. 

The comic-opera postmaster and 
his two henchmen, the large-boned 
carriers, distributed the preliminary 
sheets. The postmaster then ad- 
dressed the crowd, and apparently pre- 
suming that everybody was illiterate, 
read and explained each item of the 
preliminary sheets. Mr. Knight filled 
his out, answering the usual questions 
of citizenship, residence, references, 
parents, date and place of birth. It 
seemed to him that he had never filled 
out a civil service form that did not 
have at least two or three spaces for 
information concerning his birth. 
These birth blanks, as we have seen, 
had been his downfall, when at the 
age of nineteen he had stated himself 
to be twenty. 

The contestants now spent fifteen 
minutes on a sample sorting test. The 
papers were taken up and new sets of 
questions distributed. Then the post- 
master began to study his watch, like 
a starter of a big race. “Begin!” he 
suddenly shouted. And fifty-two 
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heads bent over, studying the sorting 
scheme like mad. 

Mr. Knight threw his mind into 
high gear, where it was to stay for 
several hours of grueling mental com- 
bat. He rapidly memorized the towns 
in the various blocks. Each numbered 
block-—or rectangle—on the scheme 
enclosed several towns, most of which 
one had never heard of. For instance: 
the first block, No. 1, was as follows: 
Chantilly, Wildhorse, Hunter Sterl- 
ing; No. 2: Hickory, Hamburg, Cul- 
pepper, Radiant, and so on. Mr. 
Knight, of course, had a scientific sys- 
tem of memorizing the towns in each 
block. Number 1 he remembered by 
the following dramatic sentence: A 
sterling Hunter on a Wildhorse found 
a Chanticleer. The second block he 


made into: Hickory-cured Hamburg 
and Culpepper are Radiant; and so 


forth. Thereafter when he saw Ham- 
burg listed on the long group that fol- 
lowed, he remembered it as being part 
of this last sentence and therefore in 
block number two, and so he wrote 
two after the town’s name. 

He worked at nervous speed, his 
brain and right hand co-ordinating 
like the engine and pistons of a loco- 
motive. He scarcely dared breathe. 

At last the old postmaster shut his 
watch with a snap. He glanced at his 
nephew who was working furiously at 
a front desk, and decided to wait a 
few illegal minutes. Then at last his 
nephew seemed to have finished, or 
else struck an obstacle he couldn’t sur- 
mount. 

“Time’s up!” cried the postmaster. 

Mr. Knight shot a hurried glance to 
the end of the long string of towns, 
saw that only a dozen or so remained, 
and began writing faster than ever. 
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A carrier was coming down the aisle 
collecting the papers. ‘‘Wildhorse 1 
—Mooringsport 14—Knooblick 9—’’ 
he wrote desperately. 

The carrier was at his elbow. 
“Gimme yore paper,” he said. ‘“‘Chan- 
tilly 1,” Mr. Knight wrote—and that 
was the end of the long list. He 
looked up—and breathed. 

Of all the fifty-two applicants who 
were taking the exam he was the only 
one to finish this the first part, for the 
postmaster’s nephew again was writ- 
ing furiously, as was everyone else in 
the room, whose paper had not been 
collected. 

The carrier took Mr. Knight’s pa- 
per and questions and gave him an- 
other set of questions in exchange. 

This time the title of the part was, 
“Following Instructions”. It was an- 
other work-out. 

Mr. Knight was in his element. He 
took a fierce joy in pitting his keen, 
highly trained brain against the fifty- 
two—the same sort of delight that his 
ancestors, the swashbuckling Knights 
of long ago, took in the jousts. But 
oh! what different knights they were! 

At last he had finished the general 
tests portion and it was all over. He 
had proved his answers to the math- 
ematical problems two ways and 
checked every other answer. 

Worn out, he turned in his papers 
and gathered his writing material. A 
certain exultation buoyed him up. He 
was firmly convinced that he had 
made very nearly a perfect grade. 

The victory doubtless was his. But 
after all it was an easy victory, almost 
beneath his skilled lance. For had he 
not taken and given examinations for 
years in colleges? And was he not the 
veteran of a dozen civil service battles 
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such as this—only they had been more 
difficult. In the scientific and technical 
examination that he had taken for the 
position of patent examiner, for in- 
stance, he had written for three days 
as furiously as he had these last three 
hours. Taking civil service examina- 
tions had become a hobby with him. 
He enjoyed the mental conflict. 

All the contestants showed signs of 
wear. Young Max Kent overtook 
Mr. Knight in the doorway. The 
lad’s collar was open, his rayon tie 
awry and his hair most disheveled. 

“How did you come out, Mister?” 
he enquired. 

“I think I made a high grade. How 
did you emerge from the battle?” 


“T didn’t finish more than half the © 


sorting—and on general tests I’m 
afraid I flunked some of the arithme- 
tic. What answer did you get on that 
problem where the velocity of train 
A was thirty miles an hour?” 

‘“‘My answer was twenty-four. I 
proved its correctness two ways.” 

“Oh-oh! I missed that too. Wal 
—I reck’n I didn’t do so well.” 

“Oh yes. You probably did all 
right, considering the fact that this 
was your first examination.” 

“But I won’t get the job. I tell you 
I don’t know what I’m gonna do.” 

“Get another job as grocery clerk. 
By the way, you haven’t heard of any 
big construction jobs about here have 
you? I just have to find a job myself.” 

“Yeah. I heard of one job. It’s 
at Sandy Mesa. They struck a new 
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oil field. Boom town. The Fineoil 
Company is building everything there. 
After I go see my mother in Clear 
Spring I reck’n I better highway it 
over there and look for me a job.” 

“Well, just remember, look for a 
grocery job first.” 

It was too bad, Mr.-Knight re- 
flected, that he had not been trained 
also in some common line of work, 
such as that of selling groceries. 
Who wanted a research worker in 
these days of turmoil? 

He boarded the autogyro and start- 
ed back toward Carthage. He and 
Bob would look for work in the boom- 
ing new oil town of Sandy Mesa. 
Perhaps, if he put on overalls and 
took off his spectacles, he would have 
a chance to get a job as common la- 
borer. And as for Bob, he looked the 
part without alteration. 

His funds were low as a snake’s 
belly. With a feeling of panic, he 
realized that he could not keep the 
Knight family alive until the Civil 
Service even reported on the exami- 
nation. It usually took three months 
to grade the papers and three months 
to a year more in offering jobs to the 
applicants with the highest marks. 

Thus Mr. Knight was going to in- 
vestigate the labor problem as he had 
wished, but from beneath instead of 
above. He was going to get a worm’s- 
eye view of existence in America, at 
the dawn of a new and more scientific 
scheme of life. 

(To be continued) 
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HATEVER the original 

causes of the present con- 

dition may have been, after- 
math of the war, wild speculation, 
credit inflation, etc., the pressing fact 
is that we are now suffering from the 
involuntary unemployment of a very 
large number of our people who, with 
their dependents, constitute a consid- 
erable part of our population. 

Most of the involuntarily unem- 
ployed are not in a position to pur- 
chase, consume, or use more of the 
products of our farms, shops, and fac- 
tories than are necessary to provide 
the bare necessities of life. Many are 
entirely dependent upon relief. 

Most of those who are still em- 
ployed have had reductions in pay, 
part-timing, or both. These em- 
ployed are so affected, financially and 
mentally, by calls for relief from their 
friends and relatives, charity organi- 
zations and committees, and by the un- 
certainty of their own futures, that 
they are curtailing their purchase of 
goods and property. 

This absence of purchasing power, 
coupled with the fear complex, has 
produced a condition of diminishing 
consumption of products.. It has pro- 
duced the almost complete elimina- 
tion of any market for the sale of real 
estate, bonds, and securities, save at 
almost ruinous prices. 

The so-called Wheeler Committee 
issued a report in 1931, in which the 
following was stated: 


“While it may be true that final 
complete recovery from the depres- 
sion must await removal of adverse 
world conditions, it is certain that we 
delay recovery by passively accepting 


our relation to the international situa- 
tion and in failing to make a con- 
certed, determined effort to correct 
domestic conditions. 

“As the most nearly self-contained 
nation, we have within our own boun- 
daries the elemental factors for re- 
covery. Our national wealth, even 
stripped of the inflated value foolishly 
placed on it, still is greater than our 
pre-war wealth; it is greater, too, than 
it would have been under any normal 
increase between 1914-1931. The 
overwhelming volume of our domestic 
business in comparison with export 
trade places us in position to develop 
internally a constructive recovery if 


- we grasp the opportunity which still 


is ours.” 


Many plans have been proposed for 
relieving the situation. Among them 
are: Reduction of the tariff, inflation 
of credit, large sums for direct relief, 
adjustment of the foreign debt situa- 
tion. All of these have a place in 
the final solution; but it would seem 
that the only direct and practical way 
of relieving the situation at-once is to 
furnish employment to millions unem- 
ployed. 

Granted that this is so, how can the 
unemployed be put to work? 

Industry and individuals, now at 
their wits’ ends to keep going, even 
on a part-time basis and in many in- 
stances with reduced wage scales, can- 
not give employment until the con- 
sumption of their goods and products 
creates demand for more than the 
present operations produce. 

Additional consumption of goods 
cannot take place until the unemployed 
are employed and given the where- 
withal to buy. Until the consumption 
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of goods is increased, the only avail- 
able employer of unemployed labor is 
collective society, represented by the 
national, state, county and municipal 
organizations. ‘These can do any- 
thing the sovereign people desire 
done. 

How, then, shall we proceed? 

The Federal Government should 
create a central board to be located 
in Washington. This board should 
invite every political subdivision of 
the country forthwith to undertake 
the planning and construction of such 
useful works as would be most bene- 
ficial to them. It should be required 
that all works to be treated under this 
proposed method be declared “Relief 
Projects.” (Only such projects as re- 
ceive the approval of the central board 
would receive the financial support of 
the Federal Government.) 

The National Government should 
invite every political subdivision of 
the country forthwith to undertake 
the planning and construction of such 
useful public works as would be most 
beneficial to them. These could be 
either self-liquidating or nonliquidat- 
ing projects. It should be required 
that all works to be treated under 
this proposed method be declared 
Relief Projects. 

All Relief Projects should be 
planned and executed in accordance 
with the following requirements: 

All Relief Projects should be 
awarded by contract at public letting. 

The plans for each project should 
include the following stipulations: 


Wages and Hours of Work 


Wages shall not be less than those 
fixed, by that local political subdivi- 
sion, as relief wages for each craft 


and worker on each particular project. 

Relief wages, for each class of 
work, should, when considered as a 
weekly rate of pay for the hours pre- 
scribed as a week’s work, be somewhat 
less than the prevailing full time 
wages for that work in that locality. 
They should be not less than a decent 
living wage and should aid in restor- 
ing the purchasing power of the work- 
ers for more than mere subsistence. 

Organized labor should be given 
representation on all committees hav- 
ing the power to fix and determine 
relief wages and the hours of work to 
be permitted on such relief projects. 

Relief wages need not be uniform 
through all parts of the country as 
each political subdivision will make 
provision for giving employment to its 
own people on relief projects. 

The schedule of approved minimum 
relief wages of that locality, for each 
class of work, should form a part of 
the plans and be agreed to in the 
contract. 

This would place all bidders on the 
same basis, as far as labor cost is con- 
cerned, It would prevent any con- 
tractor paying less than minimum re- 
lief wages. 

The maximum number of hours per 
day and week for those engaged in 
each class of work should form a part 
of the plan and contract. 

This is to permit of introducing the 
new plan of fixing maximum hours of 
labor to balance the increased produc- 
tive power of labor using modern ma- 
chinery and appliances. 


Labor to be Used 


The contractor shall use only such 
unemployed as are certified to him, 
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by the community, as unemployed res- 
idents of that locality. 

The contractor should have the 
right to require faithful and efficient 
service from these relief workers, with 
right to discipline and discharge. The 
use of this right should be subject to 
the scrutiny of the authorities of the 
community that lets the contract to 
avoid abuse of such right. 

The community should assure the 
contractor that it will certify sufficient 
labor, at the fixed relief wages, to en- 
able the contractor to complete the 
project within the time limits speci- 
fied, or that it will adjust the terms, 
if returning prosperity prevents the 
certification by the community of sufh- 
cient labor at relief wages. 


So far, so good: but now comes the 
rub. How would the communities, 
many of which are now on the verge 
of bankruptcy, find the means of giv- 
ing relief employment by the plan 
proposed? 

On every hand we hear professional 
and business men, workers, and others 
indicating a willingness to do anything 
within reason to bring about the em- 
ployment of the unemployed. If these 
professions be true, there is a practica- 
ble way to proceed. 

When a community has set up a 
proposed project, on forms furnished 
by the government, indicating the na- 
ture of the project, its estimated cost, 
the scale of relief wages which have 
been fixed, the maximum weekly hours, 
and a copy of the proposals on which 
bids will be invited, it would send 
this information to the designated 
agency of the government, which 
would determine: 

1. Is the project a suitable and use- 
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ful one, consistent with the needs of 
the community? 

2. Would the carrying charges in 
connection with the maintenance of 
such project, freed from any and all 
capital charges, be reasonable for the 
citizens of that community to assume? 

3. To what extent, if any, might it 
be made self-liquidating, in part or 
in whole? 

4. To what extent, if any, would it 
improperly affect investments already 
made by private enterprise? 

5. Are the size and scope of the 
undertaking relatively proper to the 
community contemplating the work? 

If the project is, in whole or in part, 
self-liquidating, the government may 
elect to provide for the cost of the 
self-liquidating portion by advancing 
to the community funds to be treated 
as a loan, at a low rate of interest, 
with provision for repayment under 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion plan. 

If the government agency involved 
approves this as a Relief Project, as 
originally submitted or modified, it 
will assure the officials of the com- 
munity that, as the work progresses, 
upon proper certification as to the 
amount of work done, it will from 
time to time issue to the community, 
for payment therefor, the necessary 
funds with which to make payment 
on such project. 

Such payment will at once put 
money into the pockets of the present 
involuntarily unemployed and pay for 
material, and thus stimulate prosper- 
ity and work without delay or incon- 
venience. 

When normal conditions will be 
restored or it no longer will be neces- 
sary to continue relief works, then at 
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the option of the President or Con- 
gress no more relief projects wili be 
approved. 

The adoption of this plan would 
have this rather wonderful effect as 
of the moment. Now there is a 
claimed dearth of useful public works, 
largely because of the credit difficul- 
ties of the various communities, and 
the fear on the part of municipal 
authorities that increased taxes and 
increased bond issues are, at the mo- 
ment, unpopular. With the advent 
of this new form of financing relief 
work, every village, town, city, county, 
state and the government itself will at 
once vie with others in looking for 
and finding public works of all kinds 
to be done under this plan. The big 
task confronting the government will 
be to put the brakes on projects which 
are not, all things considered, proper 
and useful. Its introduction will, with 
the minimum of delay, put a large 
proportion of the millions of unem- 
ployed back on self-respecting, useful 
jobs; and the tonic effect on transpor- 
tation, manufacturing and other in- 
dustry should and will result in call- 
ing men back from the ranks of the 
relief workers, to fill their accustomed 
places in the mills and marts of trade. 

It may very well be that to enlarge 
the scope of its application, railroads 
may be brought into the purview of 
the act so that many, now verging on 
bankruptcy, might be permitted to 
offer relief work to make improve- 
ments, with the distinct understand- 
ing, of course, that such improve- 
ments, having been paid for by cur- 
rency issued by the government, would 
not be capitalized. As a consequence 
thereof, this would, in the long run, 
result in a reduction of charges to the 
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public, or at least tend to prevent 
bankruptcy, with its destructive effect 
upon our society. This could aid 
in speeding the elimination of grade 
crossings. 

It is believed that the above sug- 
gested plan has the distinctive merit 
of placing money into the pockets of 
the millions of unemployed, thus build- 
ing from the bottom up, which is in 
reality the only way in which the pres- 
ent situation can be speedily improved. 

There doubtless are many small 
matters to be adjusted, but every pro- 
fessional man, every storekeeper, 
every farmer, every enlightened citi- 
zen of this country, will surely shout 
for the circulation of money when 
this puts back to work millions of 
unemployed. 


Summary 


The necessity for, and the advan- 
tages of, such a plan may be sum- 
marized briefly as follows: 

The fundamental conditions that 
must be faced today are: 

There are millions of unemployed 
who desire to work for the support 
of themselves and their dependents. 

Millions of these unemployed are 
without income, without money, with- 
out anything they can sell, without 
relatives or friends on whom they can 
depend for support. 

All of these unemployed, with their 
dependents, are potential purchasers 
of the goods merchants have to sell. 

They now have only their labor to 
give for such goods. They never will 
have anything else to give in exchange 
for goods unless the dole be made so 
large as to exceed their bare living 
costs. 

There is a universal desire that no 
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one shall starve, be under-clothed, or 
unsheltered. 

There are only three ways by which 
these millions can avoid starvation 
and exposure: 

1. By working at some form of 
business where the profits of the busi- 
ness can give them a sufficient income, 
directly or through wages, to support 
themselves and their dependents. 

2. By being fed, clothed and housed 
in idleness. 

3. By assisting in the production of 
works that will add to the comfort 
and well-being of the people at large, 
in return for the good will of the 
people at large in providing them with 
money to secure food, shelter and the 
means of normal livelihood. 

Agriculture and industry cannot 
offer more work at any wage until 
there is a market for their products 
at prices which bring in the money 
with which to pay these wages. 

The result is, then, that today there 
are but two alternatives. They are: 

1. Community support of the un- 
employed in idleness. 

2. Community relief wages for 
the unemployed in return for work 
which will benefit the community as 
a whole. 

It is becoming more and more diffi- 
cult to raise funds for the relief of 
the unemployed, because the lessened 
volume of business is adding to the 
number of the unemployed and is re- 
ducing the incomes of those who have 
contributed to the funds for relief. 

The adoption of Relief Program, 
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as outlined in the plan, should accom- 
plish the following results: 

It would put money into the hands 
of the unemployed and start it imme- 
diately into circulation. 

This added buying power would 
immediately stimulate business. 

Municipalities, counties, and states 
would benefit by securing beneficial 
public works, free and clear of added 
indebtedness. 

It should put an end to the necessity 
of appeals for subscriptions to the 
many funds for the relief of the in- 
voluntarily unemployed. 


In this crisis our relief problem has 
become nationwide—all municipal, 
county and state boundaries have van- 
ished. As our Secretary of Labor 
stated to the press, “Federal public 
works, many of them in sparsely set- 
tled places, do not drain the unem- 
ployment pools.” Therefore, all 
proper relief projects throughout the 
country should be considered as fed- 
eral projects as indicated in the plan. 

While no attempt has been made to 
suggest method of financing this large 
project as this may very well be left 
to our excellent staff of government 
financiers, of course, any bonds issued 
by the government will be liens on the 
country’s credit but there will be 
the satisfaction that, throughout the 
length and breadth of our land, useful 
projects will have been completed, 
fully representative of such bonds, and 
added to the sum total of the nation’s 
wealth. 
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have been crying out for infla- 

tion. Senators and Congressmen 
were flooded with letters demanding 
inflation to “raise prices,’ “get busi- 
ness started,” “get the unemployed 
back to work,” “reduce the buying 
power of a dollar so that debts can be 
paid with justice to the debtor and 
creditor.” 

First the letters came from farm- 
ers; with prices near an all-time low, 
they could not make enough to cover 
production costs or mortgage pay- 
ments. Then the outcry spread to 
business men in the small towns, who 
depend on farmers as their customers. 
Finally, bankers joined the chorus, be- 
cause with prices so low and the dol- 
lar at such high buying power debtors 


Fi« many months Americans 


could not repay their borrowings and 
the banks’ investments were in danger. 
Gradually the country had turned to 
inflation as the key to business recov- 
ery. During the last year at least 75 
inflationary measures had been intro- 


duced into Congress. After the 
bank crisis pressure became irresist- 
ible. Clearly the demand of the 
people would have to be answered. 

The President had made it clear in 
his inaugural address that he believed 
in sound money, that he did not believe 
in inflation as the way out of depres- 
sion: ““There must be provision for an 
adequate but sound currency.” How 
was this demand for inflation to be 
met? 

It was obvious that many of the 
inflationists had only a vague idea of 
what they meant by “inflation”; they 
were not at all unanimous on measures 
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to bring it about. But they were quite 
unanimous on the ends they wanted to 
accomplish: To raise prices, get busi- 
ness started, get men back to work. 
Outside the inflationists’ ranks were 
others who wanted these ends just as 
keenly, but who believed that business 
could be started upward without in- 
flation. Inflation is always danger- 
ous; the experience of Germany after 
the war is still vividly before us, when 
the currency was inflated till it became 
worthless and millions were reduced 
to poverty. Inflation of prices is! 
bound to bring fortunes to the rich | 
and misery to the poor; for wages in| 
inflation do not rise as fast as prices | 
and the worker’s real income is} 
steadily reduced, while the rich man} 
can borrow money and make a for-! 
tune by speculation. Inflation is not a | 
sound way out of depression. 

To answer the popular demand for 
inflation something had to be done. 
An amendment was added to the 
Farm Bill giving the President power 
to inflate the currency or credit if he 
saw fit. The bill, which became law 
on May 12, makes three provisions: 
The President may (1) inflate gov- 
ernment credit by having the Federal 
Reserve banks extend $3,000,000,000 
of credit to the nations banking sys- 
tem; (2) inflate the currency by hav- 
ing the Treasury issue $3,000,000,- 
000 of paper money without gold 
backing; (3) reduce the value of the 
dollar as much as 50 per cent by re- 
ducing the amount of gold in it or 
making silver a part of the nation’s 
money base and, at his discretion, fix- 
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ing a definite ratio between the value 
of gold and silver. 

None of these provisions have thus 
far been used by the President, but he 
has set about to accomplish what the 
inflationists want by other means. 

First, prices. It was clear that the 
price decline must be checked and 
raised at least to a point where farm- 
ers could support themselves and 
debts could be paid. This is some- 
times called “reflation.” Farmers: 
Prices of farm products in April, 
1933, were 57 per cent below 1929 
and 37 per cent below pre-war;’ for 
the past three years the average 
farmer én the United States has op- 
erated his farm at a deficit, according 
to figures of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Debts: Most 
of our present debts were contracted 
when the dollar would buy much less 
than it would now. A dollar worth 
100 cents from 1922 to 1929 (aver- 
age) was worth $1.59 in May, 1933 
(first week), on the wholesale market 
in general, and $2.13 in farm prod- 
ucts. Thus debtors were paying their 
creditors $1.59 for every doliar they 
borrowed from 1922 to 1929, farmers 
were. paying $2.13 for every bor- 
rowed dollar. Clearly, this is not 
justice. In international markets the 
buying power of the American dollar, 
until six weeks ago, was at its gold par 
while the currencies of the eighteen 
most important commercial nations 
(France, Holland, Switzerland not 
included) had depreciated 37 per cent 
below their gold par.* These depre- 
ciated currencies were underselling 
America and driving down prices. 


*U. §. Labor Department Index. 
* See A. F. of L. Monthly Survey of Business, 
April 1933. 
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Also, records of gold production and 
gold stocks show that there is not 
enough gold in the world to keep cur- 
rencies at their present par value 
unless prices decline below pre-war.* 
By keeping its gold par value, the 
dollar was being held at entirely too 
high a buying power and prices were 
forced down. 

An adjustment of prices was made 
possible by the simple method of going 
off the gold standard. This was done 
by Presidential proclamation on April 
18. What happened? When the 
dollar was cut loose from its gold 
moorings, its value fell at once in 
international markets and prices at 
home immediately rose. In the month 
from April 18 to May 18, the dollar 
fell to 85 cents, the price of wheat 
rose from 63 to 71 cents a bushel, and 
the price of cotton from 6.73 to 8.50 
cents a pound; other prices too have 
risen, so that the wholesale price av- 
erage is now 3.3 per cent above the 
week before April 18. This method 
of adjusting the dollar allows it to find 
its own level among other currencies, 
adjusting it to actual conditions, with- 
out inflating prices artificially. When 
the World Economic Conference 
(opening June 12) gives a chance for 
international discussion of world cur- 
rency problems, the President, through 
the inflation legislation, will have the 
power he needs to fix the value of the 
dollar or add silver to its gold base. 
He will then be able to set its value 
by law at the level found to be most 
in keeping with actual economic con- 
ditions. 


* See May FeperaTionist, “Is a Dollar Always 
a Dollar?” 

*Labor Dept. Index—from week ending April 
15 to week ending May 13. 
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‘Fo reduce the value of the dollar 
is hound to bring objection from cred- 
itors, from the school teacher who has 
laid by savings for her old age as well 
as from the banker who has large in- 
vestments. But when the dollar they 
invested is now worth $1.59 on the 
general wholesale market, or $1.33 in 
living costs, it is not an injustice to 
bring it back to $1.00 again. If, with- 
out any public notice, prices should 
rise again to the 1922-1929 level, they 
would not consider it an injustice; is 
it any more an injustice when it is 
done deliberately and they are told be- 
forehand? The dollar may not come 
back exactly the same 100 cents they 
invested—it may be more or less—but 
times have changed and all of us must 
face new circumstances. If the dollar 
is adjusted to the present economic 
situation the greatest justice will be 
done to the largest number in the 
long run. 

Next, the problem of getting busi- 
ness started—for merely adjusting 
the gold value of the dollar was not 
enough to check the forces of defla- 
tion. Prices have started upward, 
and the fear of inflation has kept them 
rising in the last month, for people 
were turning their money into goods 
and buying for fear their dollars 
would soon be less valuable. But this 
could not be enough to form the basis 
of recovery—business must be started 
upward at once on a nationwide scale 
or the billions of dollars of debt now 
on the verge of default may: wreck 
what remains of our banking system, 
our insurance companies and other 
institutions. The key to inflation is 
in the President’s hands—he could 
create an artificial recovery. 


+ 
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What he did was to tackle the fun- 
damental obstruction which is holding 
business down—shortage of buying 
power. 

Cut-throat competition even in nor- 
mal times is a destroyer of prices and 
wage standards, as every trade un- 
ionist knows. In depression, its para- 
lyzing effects are multiplied many 
fold. When the majority of firms in 
an industry want to maintain wages 
and prevent ruthless price slashes, 
their standards may be destroyed by 
a few selfish exploiters who pay sweat- 
shop wages and undersell everyone 
else in the trade. If these exploiters 
could be controlled, a great step would 
be taken toward maintenance of fair 
wages and the prevention of those 
price declines which have been para- 
lyzing business. 

In his message to Congress on sub- 
mitting the National Industrial Re- 
covery Bill, May 17, the President 
asked for “the machinery necessary 
for a great cooperative movement 
throughout all industry in order to 
obtain wide reemployment, to shorten 
the work-week, to pay a decent wage 
for the shorter week and to prevent 
unfair competition and disastrous 
overproduction.” The bill sets up 
machinery to establish ‘‘codes of fair 
practice” in industries. These codes 
are not to be arbitrarily set by the 
government, but to come from indus- 
try itself, through collective agree- 
ments of organized employers and la- 
bor. The codes must be approved by 
the President; they then become en- 
forceable by law. The codes may 
cover such items as minimum wages, 
maximum hours of work, prices, pro- 
duction and make other provisions 
necessary to establish fair competi- 
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tion. (The details of the bill and its 
purposes are described in President 
Green’s editorial, ‘New Economic 
Planning,” on page 565 of this issue. ) 
Coupled with these provisions for 
assuring fair competition, is a pro- 
gram for public works to provide em- 
ployment on the largest scale ever at- 
tempted. The second section of the 
bill provides $3,300,000,000 to be 
spent for public construction, Federal, 
state, county or municipal. This is to 
furnish buying power to “prime the 
engine” and get the industrial machine 
started. 

From reports thus far available, 
it appears that the President means 
to avoid the dangers of inflation also 
in financing the public works program. 
He has asked Congress to provide for 
taxes to repay the $3,300,000,000 
over a period of years, and reports 
are that he plans to provide immedi- 
ate funds by selling government bonds 
directly to the public. The powers 
of extending Federal Reserve credit 
under the Thomas amendment will 
not be used unless absolutely neces- 
sary, it is stated. Thus the President 
is keeping the recovery program on a 
sound, pay-as-you-go basis, avoiding 
the dangers of weakening government 
credit or diluting the currency. 

For the first time in the history of 
any country a system for the self-co- 
ordination of industry under govern- 
ment supervision is to be tried out. 
This two-year experiment is epoch- 
making, not only for the future prog- 
ress of our nation, but for the world. 
The system of economic individualism 
has broken down because the neces- 
sary controls were lacking. Chaos is 
everywhere apparent, not only in this 
country, but the world over. Mr. 


Roosevelt has met the crisis in this 
country by going straight to the root 
of the trouble and providing the means 
for industry to set up its own con- 
trols, enforceable by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, If the experiment succeeds, 
it will mark a mile-post along the road 
to industrial progress. For control 
and coordination there must be; that 
our complex industrial system can not 
operate without it is conclusively 
proved by the present world chaos. 
If the control springs from organized 
employers and labor, those directly 
concerned with the management and 
operation of industry and the govern- 
ment assures justice by supervision 
and enforcement, then we shall have 
a system based on fundamental human 
principles of self-government. The 
outcome of this experiment will an- 
swer the question: Can industry solve 
its own problems by democratic con- 
trol? 

If fair practice codes are to be, as 
it were, the rules of the game for in- 
dustrial progress, then two things are 
essential: The spirit of the teams, and* 
the justice and. watchfulness of the 
referee. A fair hearing for labor in 
conferences fixing fair practices must 
be assured; if employers attempt to 
substitute organizations under their 
own control—company unions—for 
the bona fide unions of the workers, 
affliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and if the government 
supervisors are not watchful enough to 
see that no unfair advantage is taken, 
then the purposes of the Recovery Bill 
will be defeated. For one thing is 
essential to keep the balance of pro- 
ducing and consuming power: Increas- 
ing workers’ incomes, and shortening 
work-hours, as machinery shortens 
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work-time. The workers themselves 
must provide the bargaining force that 
will keep the consuming balance. If 
they are not given complete freedom 
in organizing they can not truly speak 
for themselves or have the power to 
uphold their end of the balance. 
Strong trade-union organization is an 
essential part of the new industrial 
set-up. Without it the new mecha- 
nism can function no more efficiently 
than a motor car without a carbu- 
retor; for workers’ buying power is 
the fuel which keeps the industrial ma- 
chine at work, and trade unions fur- 
nish the control which keeps the fuel 
supply adjusted. 

To keep the buying-power fuel 
properly adjusted to industrial re- 
quirements, we sorely need measure- 
ments of producing power and work- 
ers buying power in all industries. We 
know that in the past, workers’ buy- 
ing power has not kept pace with their 
producing power: In manufacturing 
from 1899 to 1925, the workers’ pro- 
ducing power increased 54 per cent, 
while his (real) buying power in- 
creased only 30 per cent; on railroads 
from 1890 to 1924, the worker’s pro- 
ducing power increased 91 per cent, 
his (real) buying power only 22 per 
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cent.© The balance between produc- 
ing and buying power must be kept 
better than this in future if the indus- 
trial machine is to be continued in ac- 
tion. When the mixture in the carbu- 
retor is too lean, the engine stalls; to 
keep it going the mixture must be 
richer. 

When our industrial machine in the 
past has produced more than we could 
consume at home, we shipped surplus 
abroad. But since other nations too 
were producing a surplus, they had no 
capacity to consume our goods in ad- 
dition to their own. Thus began the 
warfare of tariff barriers which even- 
tually destroyed international trade. 
If we keep workers’ buying power ris- 
ing in proportion with producing 
power, we will consume our products 
at home. When this practicedbecomes 
world wide one of the greatest causes 
of economic warfare, and consequently 
of military strife and bloodshed be- 
tween nations will be removed. 

If industry carries out the recovery 
program in the spirit of the Presi- 
dent, and the government controls 
prevent abuses, the Recovery Bill may 
indeed mark the end of depression 
and beginning of a new era. 


*Figures of Paul Douglas. Figures are ad- 
justed for price changes. 


“SAFE FOR DEMOCRACY” 


Safe for Democracy, they said. 
True; for our noblest youth are dead. 


Let but another world-war kill 
The rest, it will be safer still. 


L. A. G. STRONG 











STATE LEGISLATION 


Incomplete and partial information from our State Federations of 
Labor show that the following legislation has been successfully enacted into 
law during the recent sessions of the various state legislatures: 


Arkansas 
N OLD-AGE pension bill has 


been passed in Arkansas but 

up to the present writing no 
information is available as to whether 
or not the bill had been signed by the 
governor. He had until March 29 to 
either sign or reject the bill. The bill 
sets up for a period of ten years an 
old-age pension commission. In order 
to be eligible for a pension the ap- 
plicant must be a resident of the state 
for five fears immediately prior to fil- 
ing application, must be more than 
seventy years of age and without other 
visible means of support. No appli- 
cant, however, shall be disqualified 
unless he owns property of the value 
of $500 or more. There is some 
question as to the constitutionality by 
which the revenue to maintain the 
funds is raised. The bill provides that 
the treasurer of each county and the 
treasurer of the state shall deduct 
from the amount payabie under each 
warrant presented to them I per cent 
of the face value thereof and place 
this amount in the old-age pension 
fund. This does not exempt interest 
warrants and the contention raised is 
that it abridges the right of contract. 
There was also passed a bill which 
carried some of the provisions of the 
state use plan for convict labor. This 
bill provides that the state may work 
the prisoners on public works and 
highways and that they may be hired 


to political subdivisions of the state 
for public work under state super- 
vision. 

Colorado 


Colorado has been successful in en- 
acting an anti-injunction law which is 
virtually a duplicate of the Norris- 
LaGuardia Federal Law. The lan- 
guage of the bill closely copies that of 
the federal one and by the provisions 
of Section 2, “yellow dog” contracts 
are outlawed. 


Indiana 


After a fight of over twelve years 
led by organized labor and the Old- 
Age Pension Committee of the United 
Mine Workers of America, Indiana 
has finally enacted an old-age pension 
bill which has been signed by the gov- 
ernor. The law is mandatory in its 
provisions and will grant pensions of 
not more than $15 a month to indigent 
persons who are over seventy years of 
age and who have resided in the state 
for fifteen years. The administration 
of the law is placed in the hands of 
the county commissioners and the state 
will pay one-half of the pension out 
of its general fund and each county 
is to pay one-half from its general 
fund. 


Minnesota 
Minnesota has successfully enacted 


an anti-injunction law which is also 
closely modeied after the Norris-La- 
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Guardia Act. By the provisions of 
Section 3, “yellow dog”’ contracts are 
outlawed and in other respects the bill 
is very similar to our federal law. 

The proposal to ratify the Child 
Labor Amendment passed the House 
with eighty-eight votes but lost in the 
Senate by one vote. 

A law prohibiting employment of 
minors in street trades was also 
passed. By this law no boy under six- 
teen and no girl under eighteen can be 
employed in cities of the first, second 
and third classes in certain specified 
street trades although provision is 
made for boys between fourteen and 
sixteen upon complying with the re- 
quirements of an employment certifi- 
cate to receive a permit authorizing 
such boy to engage in these occupa- 
tions between § a.m. and 8 p.m. Boys 
between the ages of twelve and sixteen 
upon securing a permit may also en- 
gage in the same trades during the 
same hours when the public schools 
are not in session. 

The Old-Age Pension Law was 
amended and by the amendment there 
was established in each county a system 
of old-age pensions with the provision 
that whenever the act shall have been 
in force for more than one year the 
county board, shall upon a petition 
signed by 25 per cent of the voters, 
again submit the question of con- 
tinuing such old-age pension at the 
next general election. 

Bills modifying the prohibition law 
of the state were also passed. These 
bills repealed all the enforcement acts 
enacted since 1919. In addition there 
has been enacted a law which pro- 
vides for a convention and an election 
on September 12 for the purpose of 
electing delegates on the question of 


repealing the Eighteenth Amendment. 

Bills were also passed regulating 
the hours of certain female employes 
to fifty-four per week with exemptions 
in case of emergency; attachment in 
the garnishment law was amended so 
as to provide $5 additional exemption 
to give to their employes written 
statements relating to the contract of 
employment and still another made it 
a misdemeanor for any employer to 
require any employee to give a receipt 
for wages for a greater amount than 
that actually paid, while yet another 
imposed a penalty upon employers 
for failure to pay wages upon dis- 
charge or resignation. 

Several amendments were also 
made to the existing Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Law. 

The unemployment insurance bill 
was defeated. 


New Mexico 


The legislature passed a bill pro- 
viding for an eight-hour day for pub- 
lic employes as well as one providing 
for an eight-hour day for both male 
and female employes engaged in in- 
dustrial and mercantile establishments. 
By the provision of another law all 
contracts for public buildings were 
confined to resident contractors. The 
same is true as regards contracts for 
printing and printing supplies with the 
additional requirement that resident 
labor must be used in the production 
thereof. A semimonthly pay day for 
public employes was also provided 
for. There was no opportunity of 
passing an anti-injunction and “yellow 
dog”’ contract law but it is hoped to 
pass this legislation at the next session. 
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New York 


A minimum wage law for women 
was passed by the legislature and 
signed by the governor. At the same 
time the governor vetoed an emer- 
gency minimum wage law for men and 
women in private industry. 

The five-day week for state em- 
ployes was extended and the provi- 
sions of the prevailing wage law was 
amended so as to apply to highway 
construction. A law revising the 
sale of prison-made goods in the 
state was also passed. An unemploy- 
ment insurance bill passed the senate 
but was killed in the assembly. The 
same is true of the “yellow dog” con- 
tract law. Many other laws of bene- 
fit to labor were also enacted. 


Pennsylvania 


The Pennsylvania legislture has 
just enacted “yellow-dog”’ legislation. 
The Anti-Yellow-Dog Contract Bill 
passed the Senate by a vote of 47 to 
1 and in the House by a vote of 
88 too. 


South Dakota 


According to information received 
from the State Federation of Labor, 
a state convict labor law supplement- 
ing the provisions of the Hawes- 
Cooper Act was enacted. Another 
law limiting the maximum number 
of hours of continuous service of 
motor vehicle drivers making the 
limit twelve hours and providing for 
at least eight consecutive hours off 
duty. 

A bill providing for an eight-hour 
day in private industry where there is 
no express contract to the contrary 
was killed in the senate. An old-age 


pension bill was killed in the house as 
was an anti-injunction law which also 
contained “yellow dog” contract pro- 
visions. A bill to restrict the labor 
of women and children under eighteen 
to eight hours a day or forty-eight 
hours per week died in committee. 


Texas 


A new prevailing wage-rate law was 
signed by Governor Ferguson. This 
measure supplanted a former measure 
which had been declared unconstitu- 
tional. The new law will be made a 


part of all construction contracts 
awarded by the state and a penalty 
is provided for violations. 


Utah 


The legislature of Utah has enacted 
at its last session an anti-injunction bill 
which contains a provision outlawing 
the “yellow dog” contract. The bill 
is modeled closely after the federal 
law. Another law which was enacted 
forbade the employment of minors 
under ‘sixteen except in house work or 
agricultural work performed outside 
of school hours in connection with the 
minor’s own home and directly for the 
minor’s parent. By the terms of the 
law, boys twelve years of age and over 
are permitted to sell or distribute 
newspapers and other periodicals out- 
side of school hours and minors under 
fourteen may work outside of school 
years or during school vacation in 
agricultural pursuits or domestic serv- 
ice in private homes or in mercantile 
establishments or business offices. A 
further provision forbids the employ- 
ment of minors under sixteen in con- 
nection with power-driven machinery 
or in close proximity to such ma- 
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chinery. No minor under eighteen 
can work, except in house work or 
agriculture work, more than forty- 
four hours per week or eight hours 
per day except when employed in 
harvesting, packing or canning of per- 
ishable fruits or vegetables. A law 
also provides for the regulation of 
street trades in which boys and girls 
under twelve years of age are per- 
mitted to work. The bill follows very 
closely the suggested bill which was 
furnished to all state federations of 
labor by the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Two acts were passed concerning 
convict labor; one supplementing the 
Hawes-Cooper Act and the other for- 
bidding the sale of convict-made goods 
on the open market. 

The prevailing rate of wage law 
was also passed as was a minimum 
wage law for women and minors. 


West Virginia 


A law was passed providing that 
all boards or bodies must determine a 
minimum rate of wage for all classes 
of work and such minimum wage shall 
not be less than the prevailing rate 
for such work. This law is made ap- 
plicable to all contracts for public 
works and the same is to be written 
into the contract. The bill was not 
signed by the governor but became a 
law without his signature. It also 
carries a clause which provides that 
it shall only be in force for a period 
of two years. 

A “yellow dog” contract law and 
an anti-injunction law were also intro- 
duced and were reported out of the 
committee on labor with the recom- 
mendation that they pass. A move- 
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ment was started to refer them to the 
committee on the judiciary. The bills 
were advanced to a second reading 
and then sent to a special committee 
of six—three from the labor commit- 
tee and three from the judiciary com- 
mittee with instructions to report back 
inside of three days. The bills were 
advanced to a third reading and a 
vote was not secured until the last 
night of the session. They were not 
introduced in the senate but the gov- 
ernor has been requested to include 
these bills in his special message to a 
special session of the legislature which 
convened early in April. 

An old-age pension bill was de- 
feated in committee as was an unem- 
ployment insurance bill. 

The American Federation of Labor 
prison labor bill was introduced and 
passed the house with a few amend- 
ments. It was sent to the senate 
where it died in the committee of the 
judiciary. 


Wyoming 


The legislature enacted an anti-in- 
junction law which did not, however, 
contain any reference to a “yellow 
dog”’ contract. It does not include 
all of the Norris-LaGuardia Law. 

The hours of labor of women was 
limited to eight hours per day and 
forty-eight hours per week in any 
manufacturing, mechanical or mercan- 
tile establishment, laundry, hotel, pub- 
lic lodging house, apartment house, 
place of amusement or restaurant. 

A new lien law for laborers and ma- 
terial men on public buildings and pub- 
lic works and intended to give much 
needed protection to these parties was 
successfully enacted. 








ANOTHER SMALL GAIN 


Employment gained considerably 
in April, as indicated a month ago by 
trade union reports. Government 
figures now available show that more 
than 600,000 persons went back to 
work in April, with the recovery of 
industry from the bank crisis: Total 
unemployment in March was 13,359,- 
000, in April 12,730,000. The 
largest number of new jobs were in 
agriculture (250,000), where farm- 
ers are taking on help for the planting 


season; retail trade (165,000)—in- 
creased buying due both to the Easter 
trade and to fear of inflation has 
created jobs; manufacturing (100,- 
000 )—about half those laid off by the 
crisis have gone back to work; build- 
ing (59,000), roads (20,000), laun- 
dries and cleaners (11,000). 

Trade union reports for the first 
part of May show another slight gain 
in employment, but less than half that 
of April. Apparently the gain in jobs 


Record for Six Years 
Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 


All Trades 18 
14 


21 
26 
30 
34 


Building Trades 38 
34 
41 
§2 
63 
72 


Metal Trades 16 
§ 

18 

27 

37 

49 


Printing Trades 5 
5 

6 

11 

17 

22 


All Other Trades 11 
s 

13 

16 

18 

22 


* Preliminary. 
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11 12 9 10 10 
9 9 9 10 12 
» @ 2 2 22 
25 26 26 26 27 
32 33 32 


22 21 
19 23 
37 42 
48 54 
62 67 


10 
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is tapering off as the summer season 
approaches. 

Union reports show that employ- 
ment in building and manufacturing 
continued to gain slightly in May; 
service industries and water transport 
also report continuing improvement. 
But in clothing and textiles the spring 
season is over and unemployment is 
increasing again. In building, even 
after slight gains, 69 per cent are out 
of work and 15 per cent on part time; 
metal trades—only 29 per cent have 
full time work; in manufacturing, 49 
per cent are unemployed, theatres 40 
per cent, seamen and longshoremen 41 
per cent. 
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In spite of these recent gains, im- 
provement in the employment situa- 
tion is not up to normal for this 
season. Normally, about 600,000 
persons should go back to work from 
January to April, but this year the 
total decline in unemployment has 
been less than 100,000. Since this is 
less than the number taken to work on 
farms, unemployment in industry has 
actually increased since January. 

Trade union figures (which do not 
include agriculture) normally show 
an employment gain of 3 or 4 per cent 
of the membership from January to 
May, but this year unemployment in 
May is slightly above the January 
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“Total 
Unemployment 
Estimate of 
total number 
unemployed 
in the 
United States 


level. Both figures show the level of 
unemployment higher now than it was 
when the year began. 

To get these 12,700,000 back to 


. Trade Union 
Unemployment 
(Percent of 
membership) 
Unemployed Part 


work is the greatest task before the 
nation. Upto May 20, 1933, 70,000 
had been sent to the forestry camps. 

The Public Works-Industry bill 
will furnish jobs to start industry 
going through its $3,300,000,000 
public works program; but the mil- 
lions now depending on relief will for 
the most part have to depend on the 
process of business improvement and 
the fair practice codes to be estab- 
lished under the bill. These codes 
can do much to hasten employment by 
providing hours of work in keeping 
with the situation, short enough to 
create jobs, and by setting fair wages 
to swell buying power. 
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Business Looks AT THE UNFoR- 
SEEN, by Wallace Brett Donham. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1932; 
209 pp. Price, $2.50. 


A PLannep Society, by George 
Soule. The Macmillan Co., 1932; 
295 pp. Price, $2.50. 


BUSINESS AND THE PUBLIC INTER- 
EST, by Benjamin A. Javits. The 
Macmillan Co., 1932; 304 pp. 
Price, $2.50. 


AMERICA FACES THE FUTURE, by 
Charles A. Beard (editor). 
Houghton Mifflin, 1932; 416 pp. 
Price, $3. Reviewed by Lewis L. 
Lorwin, the Brookings Institution. 


The rapid growth of the idea of 
economic planning in the United 
States in the last few years has called 
forth a fairly voluminous literature. 
Much of this literature is of an 
ephemeral character, consisting of 
exercises by various individuals in 
working out plans for bringing the 
country back to immediate pros- 
perity. But there are also attempts 
at a serious examination of the vari- 
ous problems involved in the eco- 
nomics of planning and in its practical 
applications. The four books exam- 
ined here represent some of the more 
interesting as well as important ap- 
proaches to the problem. 

Mr. Donham, dean of the Har- 
vard School of Business, wrote a 


book in 1931 under the title “Busi- 
ness Adrift,” which attracted consid- 
erable attention. In his new book, 
Mr. Donham goes over some of the 
ground covered in the earlier one, 
but goes much further in an effort to 
outline a philosophy of group action 
by business and a method for dealing 
with the future. His main thesis is 
that the trend of forces operating in 
society can be determined within cer- 
tain time limits—say for a period of 
fifteen or twenty years ahead—and 
that is the basis for a theory of fore- 


sight. The author is fully aware of 
the many limits on foresight in a 
changing society of the size of the 


United States. But he feels that the 
greatest danger lies in doing nothing. 
His conclusion is that the alternative 
is not to leave things alone, but to 
try to encompass in our thinking as 
large an area of society as possible. 
On this basis Mr. Donham formu- 
lates a “theory of adjustment,” the 
most important element of which is 
the idea that social mechanisms must 
be worked out by means of which 
business can be adjusted to the chang- 
ing social environment. What is 
needed is group leadership, which can 
come only as a result of the inter- 
action of many points of view. The 
author makes a plea that business 
leaders should revise the proportion- 
ate expenditure of time between af- 
fairs of their particular companies 
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and the broad social and economic 
implications of business. What the 
author calls for is administrative 
leadership, in which this country has 
always excelled. The present dif- 
ficulty is that our administrative 
leaders are overspecialized. They 
think in terms of industries rather 
than of business, of business needs 
and objectives rather than social 
needs and objectives. They must en- 
large their outlook. 

One may question the attempt 
made by the author to find a philos- 
ophy for planning in the comparison 
of society with a living organism. 
This harks back to a stage of social 
philosophy which was left behind 
long ago and for a return to which 
there seems to be but little justifica- 
tion today. The author falls back 
upon this organic philosophy to urge 
the need of a central thinking organ 


in society and to argue that a central 
thinking agency need not imply cen- 


tral control. He wants a central 
planning agency which would have 
the function of thinking and experi- 
menting but not the power of execu- 
tion or direction. He also wants 
planning by business itself, though a 
central planning board by means of 
which government and business could 
cooperate to solve problems and 
make adjustments. 

The author discusses a number of 
current problems, such as the fall in 
foreign trade, imperialistic rivalries, 
the farm situation, etc. He restates 
the major thesis which he defined in 
his earlier book—namely, in favor of 
reorganizing American industry on 
the basis of an enlarged domestic 
market rather than on the basis of an 
increased foreign trade. The farm- 
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ers, he says, are one of the greatest 
of our potential markets. If the 
American farmers themselves can not 
expect any longer to develop foreign 
markets, it would be best for all to 
reorganize American industry in such 
a way as to insulate the farmer from 
international competition and to per- 
manently readjust the quantities of 
agricultural products grown to some 
equality with home demand. By rais- 
ing wages and by other methods of a 
wider distribution of purchasing 
power, the author thinks American 
industry can be generally reorgan- 
ized on a basis of greater national 
self-sufficiency. This seems to him 
the only alternative in view of the 
fact that “the effective organization 
of the world on the basis of con- 
stantly expanding interdependence is 
beyond human intelligence.” 

Mr. Soule, one of the editors of 
the New Republic, approaches the 
problem of planning from an oppo- 
site angle. His book is an attempt to 
analyze present-day social currents 
from the progressive poin® of view 
and to give the social background for 
the movement towards economic 
planning. In the first four chapters, 
Mr. Soule describes the economic and 
spiritual difficulties in which the aver- 
age person finds. himself under our 
“unmanaged civilization.” He “de- 
bunks” the “era of prosperity,”’ with 
its spurious doctrines and hypocrit- 
ical ethics which worked to the bene- 
fit primarily of profit-takers. 

Mr. Soule finds no answer to the 
present economic problem either in 
liberalism or in socialism or in com- 
munism. The liberal philosophy is 
too negative. Socialism and* com- 
munism are abstract and place too 
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much hope in a catastrophic change. 
Mr. Soule believes that capitalism 
can readjust its techniques and pur- 
poses so as to achieve the aims of an 
orderly and just society. This it can 
do by adopting the idea of planning, 
and Mr. Soule devotes the other six 
chapters of his book to show that the 
American people “walked back- 
wards” into planning, that we planned 
successfully during the War, that 
Russia plans well in peace, and that 
we can begin to plan at once by or- 
ganizing a national economic board 
to coordinate our industrial activ- 
ities. Mr. Soule, however, views 
planning as a large scheme of social 
reorganization and of the reorienta- 
tion of the individual life, and for 
that reason sees that the struggle for 
a planned society is likely to be a long 
and arduous one. But he thinks it a 


worthwhile task, for it is the road to 
the ideal for which we all strive— 
namely, of working through society 
in order to master our life and to 
maintain warm and active bonds with 


our fellows. The book can be heart- 
ily recommended as a rational and 
philosophic presentation of the so- 
cial backgrounds of the planning idea 
and of the issues involved. 

More limited in scope is the book 
by Mr. Javits which is an attempt by 
a successful lawyer to analyze the 
legal concepts involved in the transj- 
tion from an unlimited competitive 
economy to one of industrial self- 
regulation by business. Mr. Javits is 
somewhat impatient with the numer- 
ous plans that are being proposed, 
with their complete lack of unanimity, 
and with their indefiniteness. He sees 
the possibility of improving business 
and of meeting the needs of the mo- 
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ment by much simpler processes. He 
proposes a “trade association plan” 
which would make the trade associa- 
tion the central agency in coordinat- 
ing business activities. 

Mr. Javits’ idea suggests at once 
the Swope plan, and the two have ele- 
ments in common. Mr. Javits’ scheme 
has several distinctive features. It 
provides that each trade association 
should pay a certain percentage of 
gross sales of its members to be used 
for research, standardization, and 
improved:production. It calls for the 
selection of an arbitration board with 
power to enforce trade practice rules. 
It demands that members of a trade 
association must adopt a binding 
agreement not to sell below cost; and, 
it leaves the joining of a trade asso- 
ciation entirely to the free will of 
business men. 

To make his plan workable, Mr. 
Javits suggests a slight change in the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act—namely, 
that combinations and agreements 
should be considered legal when they 
are in the public interest. Mr. Javits 
proceeds from the assumption that it 
is necessary to clear up the confusion 
which now exists between unfair com- 
petition and unreasonable restraint 
of competition. He accepts the fun- 
damental idea that there must be 
competition in industry, but. stresses 
the fact that the evils of restraints 
on competition today are very nu- 
merous and must be done away with. 

Mr. Beard has done an interesting 
job in collecting various articles and 
documents which present both an anal- 
ysis of the reasons for advocating 
planning and the major proposals for 
its practical application. The contri- 
butions in the book are of varying 
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degrees of interest and importance. 
In Part I, under the title “The New 
Intellectual and Moral Climate” are 
contained reprints of speeches and 
addresses by Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, William T. Foster, Waddill 
Catchings, James Truslow Adams, 
Andre Maurois, and several others 
which are a challenge to and an indict- 
ment of the present planless economic 
system. One may wonder why Nich- 
olas Murray Butler and some of the 
other writers included are selected 
as representatives of the “new intel- 
lectual” to the exclusion of younger 
and “newer” men. One may also 
puzzle why these particular selec- 
tions were made, if they were made 
on the basis of profundity of analy- 
sis or originality. However, the ar- 
ticles are interesting and readable 
even if they do no more than summar- 
ize current ideas and opinions. 

The second part of the book is of 
much greater value, since it is a col- 
lection of the more important and au- 
thoritative plans for the reorganiza- 
tion of capitalism on a planned basis. 
This part of the book under the title, 
“Blue Prints for a Planned Econ- 
omy,” includes the Swope Plan, the 
planning proposals of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, the 
statement on planning of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor presented 
to the Vancouver convention in 1931, 
the LaFollette state plan submitted 
to the legislature of Wisconsin in 
November, 1931, and several others. 
These documentary materials give 
the reader an opportunity to make a 
comparative survey of the main types 
of planning which have been ad- 
vanced in this country during the last 
few years. 
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In a concluding chapter on “The 
Rationality of Planned Economy,” 
Mr. Beard compares the essential 
features of the various plans and 
finds agreement among most of them 
on a number of fundamental prin- 
ciples. The agreement consists in the 
belief entertained by various organi- 
zations and individuals that the pres- 
ent contrast of misery and great pro- 
ductive resources is both immoral and 
stupid, that it can be remedied by hu- 
man intelligence and will, and that 
the essential approach consists in reg- 
ulating our economic activities, in ad- 
justing production to efficient de- 
mands, and in subordinating the 
profit-making motive to the require- 
ments of economic and social stabil- 
ity. Disagreements among the plans 
begin when the questions are raised 
not of planning in general but of 
the concrete aspects of planning— 
namely, how much planning there 
should be, by whom, under whose aus- 
pices, and to what ends. Mr. Beard 
briefly summarizes these disagree- 
ments and tries to reduce them to a 
minimum. He finds that all planners 
recognize the fact that mass produc- 
tion can not thrive without mass con- 
sumption and that this means the 
maintenance of high wages and se- 
curity for labor. He urges the Amer- 
ican nation to abandon its policy of 
drift and to put itself to the task of 
transforming tentative blue prints 
into workable plans. This is to him 
the supreme task of the present gen- 
eration. 

The questions raised in the four 
books examined here can not be said 
to have received a complete answer. 
We need further examination into the 
philosophy and economic principles 
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of planning as well as more concrete 
studies of the methods by which plan- 
ning can be applied in specific indus- 
tries and in industry as a whole. Per- 
haps a greater step in the explora- 
tion of the practical aspects of plan- 
ning will become possible only as we 
proceed to apply the idea in a prac- 
tical way in one or more industries. 
Even the discussion of the general 
problems involved will profit as a re- 
sult of whatever experience we ac- 
quire. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND 
RELIEF IN GERMANY, National 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 
Publications. New York National 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 
1932; Pp. xvi+107. Price, $2. 


Reviewed by Mollie Ray Carroll, 
University of Chicago. 


This book contains many valuable 
official data on Germany’s experience 
with unemployment insurance. These 
statistics are capable of many inter- 
pretations, and the author’s are based 
upon two months of rather extensive 
travel in Germany and consultations 
with some important people in fields 
affected by unemployment insurance. 
Nevertheless, the conclusions drawn 
seem confused and contradictory. 
The solution makes no mention of re- 
serves against unemployment insur- 
ance but suggests a tax upon wages 
and salaries regardless of size, ap- 
parently for current unemployment 
relief. 

The author assumes that German 
experience proves that unemploy- 
ment insurance can not be placed upon 
a sound actuarial basis. His argu- 
ments, however, might well be used 
against any form of insurance, pub- 
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lic or private, that leaves any suf- 
ferer unprotected, curtails benefits or 
goes into the red in time of disaster. 
Of course, an insurance system can 
only pay benefits out of income or re- 
serves. If created during a crisis, 
its reserves are negligible and its in- 
come below normal. Benefits must 
be correspondingly reduced. 

Back of this is the fact which the 
book fails to face that insurance can 
not fully compensate for all hazards 
in the field it is designed to serve. 
Many cases are not covered at all, 
and most others are only partially in- 
demnified. Most of the instances 
used to illustrate failure of German 
unemployment insurance would be 
recognized as falling outside the 
field of insurance, were policies of 
private companies and for other 
types of hazards in question. Be- 
cause unemployment is more difficult 
to forecast and the actuarial prob- 
lems involved in unemployment in- 
surance correspondingly more com- 
plex is no reason for throwing over- 
board insurance rules and limitations 
acknowledged by experience to apply 
to other hazards. As a matter of 
fact, there is as yet too little evidence 
to enable us to draw conclusions as 
to the possibilities of unemployment 
insurance. Except for the short Eng- 
lish experience of three years before 
the War, all unemployment insurance 
schemes have been attempted under 
such exceptional economic conditions 
as to give rise to the query whether 
as yet such insurance under circum- 
stances approximating the normal 
have ever been tried. 

Undoubtedly, study of unemploy- 
ment insurance leads to caution in 
proposed legislation and recognition 
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of need for supporting devices to care 
for noninsurable cases. Opposition, 
however, loses its point when bol- 
stered by inaccurate and self-contra- 
‘dictory statements. 


B. E. F.: THE WHOLE Story OF THE 
Bonus Army, by W. W. Waters 
as told to William C. White. New 
York. The John Day Company; 
288 pp. Price, $2.50. Reviewed 
by Frank T. deVyver, Princeton 
University. 

The demanders of special legisla- 
tion often attempt to make repre- 
sentatives believe that the requested 
act, while of course of great value to 
their group, is even more valuable 
to the country as a whole. So we find 
the manufacturers assuring Congress 
that the economic well-being of the 
entire country is dependent upon a 
high protective tariff; the exporter is 
just as certain that the high tariff, 
since it tends to ruin his business, is 
bad for the nation; the farmer is 
sure that if he is helped enough the 
depression will be eradicated; and 
the consumer who has no lobby, can 
only faintly voice the feeling that per- 
haps higher prices or higher taxes, 
which are bound to follow govern- 
ment aid to a special group, are not 
particularly to his best interest. In 
this connection the lobby that de- 
scended upon Washington in the 
spring of 1932 is unique, It did not 
claim that the depression would be 
over if only the bonus were paid. It 
did not claim that it was to the best 
interest of society to help the former 
soldiers. It was not so hypocritical. 
It merely said, “You have promised 
to pay us a bonus in 1945. We need 
it now. Everyone else who goes to 
Washington seems to get what ‘he 
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wants in the way of special privilege. 
You have loaned vast sums to banks, 
railroads, shipping concerns and 
farmers. We do not think their need 
nor their right is any greater than 
ours. Pay us.” 

And the story of the Bonus Army 
is the story of the experience of the 
ex-soldiers’ lobby in Washington, 
and on the road to and from there. 

It all started back in Oregon where 
an unemployed cannery superintend- 
ent whose meager savings had been 
used up, saw what appeared to him 
to be the ridiculousness of the seep- 
ing-down-from-the-top policy of the 
Federal Government. He found doz- 
ens of ex-soldiers—good, sturdy cit- 
izens who were caught in the eco- 
nomic whirlpool and were fast losing 
even their self-respect as they loafed 
around—living ‘‘on the town.” That 
which set these men apart from their 
fellow unemployed was the fact that 
they carried in their pockets the 
promise of the government to pay 
them various sums of money in the 
year 1945. This payment has been 
called the bonus, but to Commander 
Waters, the name is unfortunate, for 
“It is not a gift, as the word implies. 
It is a payment of money to compen- 
sate those men who served in the 
Army for the difference in, pay be- 
tween that of service and nonservice 
men in 1918.” Be that as it may, 
thousands of former fighting men be- 
lieved that 1931 and 1932 was the 
time to pay the promised sum, on the 
principle that there was dire need in 
those years and by 1945 they hoped 
to be living again in an era of pros- 
perity. 

Mr. Waters, this unemployed su- 
perintendent, felt that the best way 
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to win Congress to the soldiers’ point 
of view was to proceed to Washing- 
ton and tell them about it, and this he 
proceeded to do. A contingent from 
Oregon started on the long trek 
across country to take advantage of 
the right guaranteed to all citizens 
by the Federal Constitution, “peace- 
ably to assemble, and to petition the 
government for a redress of griev- 
ances.” 

The trip across country was made 
in an orderly fashion. True, the 
railroads were practically forced to 
provide empty box cars, but these 
men had the same right to ride the 
rails as have tramps or college stu- 
dents traveling back and forth from 
vacation. It is very likely that the 
Bonus Army would have petered out 
either before its arrival in Washing- 
ton or shortly after, had it not been 
for the necessary publicity provided, 
providently for the men, by the B. 
& O. Railroad. In the famous “Bat- 
tle of East Saint Louis,” the B. & O. 
officials, and the Oregon workers 
fought to a draw in a bloodless battle 
over the right of the men to ride in 
empty eastbound freight cars to their 
destination. Whatever the rights and 
wrongs of this dispute, and Com- 
mander Waters does not at all con- 
demn the railroad, the argument 
made these potential lobbyists na- 
tional news. “It was the ‘Battle of 
East St. Louis’ that brought to the 
Bonus March its first large follow- 
ing. It was here that the sponta- 
neity which marked the movement 
first appeared.” 

As has been said the battle ended 
in a draw. The railroad moved no 
freight from the terminal nor did 
the men move on to Washington un- 
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til the sheriff provided transporta- 
tion in trucks and cars to the Indiana 
line. Other states along the line co- 
operated and by May 29 the Oregon 
contingent joined the groups from 
neighboring states, who, following 
their example, had already arrived 
on the scene. 

The siege of Congress had com- 
menced. It is needless to give in de- 
tail the story of the next few: weeks. 
However, certain important observa- 
tions stand out. In the first place the 
orderliness of the group shows ex- 
ceptional leadership and remarkably 
clear thinking on the part of the men 
themselves. According to the author, 
the administration was aching for a 
chance to clean out the “army” if 
only there had been riots or possible 
danger to the city, but no such oppor- 
tunity was afforded. 

Another fact which stands out is 
the way the Washington police han- 
dled what might have been a nasty 
job. Speaking of General Glassford, 
Mr. Waters says, “He chose, fortu- 
nately, to see that the veterans did 
not starve. He strove to prevent the 
use of force against us. He handled 
a difficult problem well and was re- 
warded, eventually, by losing his 
job.” 

Commander Waters is extremely 
bitter against certain groups from 
whom aid was asked for the feeding 
and clothing of his army. While 
the people of Washington were ex- 
tremely kind, the heads of the Amer- 
ican Legion, the Army and Navy 
Y. M. C. A., and even the Salvation 
Army gave little. “The B. E. F. 
owes nothing to any of the organiza- 
tions that were so eager to help dur- 
ing war time. . . . The Red Cross 
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eventually gave a little aid, distrib- 
uting flour and some grain but no 
emergency existed and they would 
not furnish milk for the babies and 
children.” When babies died, how- 
ever, an emergency existed, and the 
Red Cross kindly furnished cofhns 
and transportation home for the 
bodies. 

Countless politicians and would- 
be politicians attempted to use this 
gathering of voters for exploitation 
of their own selfish interests. Strict 
rules were enforced to the effect that 
no speeches should be made to the 
men on any other subject than the 
bonus. The Reds were only one 
group that sought to take advantage 
of this group of over 20,000 jobless 
men. The number of Reds in the va- 
rious encampments, the administra- 
tion to the contrary notwithstanding, 
was very small; and if a few veterans 
had radical tendencies, they were first 
of all ex-soldiers whose economic con- 
dition had made them lose faith in 
the existing form of government. 
Every member of the Bonus Army 
had to prove himself to be a bona fide 
ex-service man, and the number of 
criminals according to one observer, 
did not exceed the number in Hard- 
ing’s Cabinet. 

The siege of Congress thus contin- 
ued but to no avail. The army 
merely accomplished the recording of 
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each senator’s and congressman’s 
vote which was an important second- 
ary aim. Congress adjourned under 
the watchful eyes of some 20,000 
veterans, but no bonus bill was en- 
acted. 

The horror and the foolishness of 
the breaking up of the army followed 
shortly after the adjournment of 
Congress. When it became apparent 
that nothing was to be accomplished, 
Commander Waters advised the men 
to take advantage of the govern- 
ment’s proffered loans for transpor- 
tation. In a few days, according to 
the roll call records, nearly 8,000 men 
had left Washington and others were 
planning to do so. As the story is 
told, this peaceful departure was not 
exactly what had been planned. 

The bonus is still unpaid and the 
tangible accomplishments of the 
march on Washington appear to be 
rather small, though Commander 
Waters claims thousands of votes 
were lost to the Republican party in 
the last election because of the in- 
competency displayed by the admin- 
istration in dealing with these former 
defenders of American Democracy. 

The complete fairness of the book 
may be questioned by many, but there 
is no doubt that Mr. Waters and Mr. 
White have told the little-heard side 
of the Bonus Army interestingly and 
well. 
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North Atlantic Section 


VERYTHING is at a stand- 
2 still in the granite industry at 

Barre, Montpelier and North- 
field, Vt., writes W. H. Eager. The 
men quit work the first of April when 
the manufacturers offered a lower 
wage scale. This involves about 
3,000 men. Open shop manufac- 
turers had made them an offer of a 
reduction of 15 cents an hour but 
such an offer is unacceptable. We 
are sticking together and the public 
sympathy is with us. All city off- 
cials at Barre have had wage cuts. 


We have a child labor law here. 


John McGriggs reports no signs of 
business recovery at Burlington, Vt., 
and that the eight-hour day prevails. 
No wage cuts have been reported. 
The city is using all the unemployed 
it can working them on the stagger 
plan of three days a week. We are 


fighting child labor. The writer or- 
ganized a building trades council a 
short time ago and was elected its 
president. We are hoping for good 
results from this body. 


Very few are working at Rutland, 
Vt., writes C. H. Ward and all wages 
have been cut. You can practically 
get men to work for whatever you 


want to pay. We have no trouble 
with child labor here. 


There is absolutely no hiring of 
workers at Marlboro, Mass., writes 
John T. Tucker, and shoe shops 
made a wage cut of 25 per cent and 
the workers went on strike. There 
has been a decrease in the number of 
days worked per week with corre- 
sponding wage cut. Due to the econ- 
omy act of the government city la- 
borers have had a wage cut. Abso- 
lutely nothing is being done to pro- 
vide work for the unemployed. We 
are standing solidly behind our child 
labor laws. The writer helped in the 
organization of a boot and shoe 
workers’ union. Conditions here are 
very bad with very little work being 
done. 


Michael J. McLain reports that at 
South Hadley Falls, Mass., there is 
a little improvement in all trades. 
Street foremen were cut $7 a week 
and women in the rag room from $5 
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to $4 a week. We are agitating for 
the revision of the Federal Child 
Labor Law. The central labor union 
and local unions are trying to create 
a spirit of organization among the 
workers. 


Several projects at Elmira, N. Y., 
are in progress to relieve the unem- 
ployed, writes Harry B. Martin. 
The state park commission has taken 
over the Sullivan’s Monument, which 
is located on a steep hill about two 
miles from here and are making a 
park which can be used as a picnic 
grounds in the summer time. La- 
borers are employed at present and 
are getting 40 cents an hour. They 
plan to have electric lights strung 
along the roads and the monument 
flooded and this work will be done 
by union electricians and they will be 
paid the scale. This money is from 
a special fund. The state egg lay- 


ing contest building is being painted 
by relief workers who get 60 cents 
an hour, while the union rate is $1 


an hour. The checks for this work 
come from Cornell ,University at 
Ithaca. The bureau of correction 
has secured money to place emer- 
gency workers on the buildings at the 
Elmira Reformatory. Several new 
buildings are being erected and free 
labor has been substituted for the 
convict labor formerly agreed upon. 
The pay is 30 cents an hour. 


The membership of Local Union 
130, Stage Employees and Moving 
Picture Machine Operators, at Al- 
toona, Pa., have been “locked out” 
by the management of the State and 
Embassy (owners, Wilmer and Vin- 
cent), Strand, formerly the Warner 
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(managed by Silverman Brothers), 
Capitol, Olympic and Mishler 
(owner, A. Notopolis). In Octo- 
ber, 1932, the local union entered 
upon an agreement with the man- 
agement, recognizing the depression 
and dullness in business, accepted a 
wage reduction of 20 per cent for a 
set period of time. In March of 
this year the management felt in- 
clined and offered an additional re- 
duction of 25 per cent. On this mat- 
ter a few conferences were held be- 
tween the management and opera- 
tors without adjustment; it was a 
deadlock. The matter was again re- 
opened at the suggestion of a state 
mediator and conciliator out of the 
Department of Labor and Industry 
of Pennsylvania. The mayor of the 
city of Altoona appointed a commit- 
tee of five citizens to be a fact-finding 
committee and therewith instructed 
that a report on their findings be com- 
pleted by April 6. In the meantime 
on or about April 4 the committee 
was discharged without filing report 
and in this period of a week gave the 
management opportunity to make 
other operators available. The man- 
agement secured from Pittsburgh, 
Pa., operators members of a local 
known as Number 102 of Managers 
and Operators Union of Pennsyl- 
vania. The management so placard- 
ed the theaters as above described. 
On Friday, April 7, the “rats” of 
the above named were placed in the 
booths of the various theaters of Al- 
toona. On this day the membership 
of Local Union No. 130, Stage Em- 
ployees and Picture Machine Oper- 
ators, were locked out. In their own 
cause they are active and doing picket 
duty in a peaceful manner and to 
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date no injunction, The “boys” are 
getting moral support from the Blair 
County Central Labor Union and its 
affiliated labor unions as well from 
the “Jewish” workers circle and the 
Socialists of our city; also much sup- 
port from outsiders of the labor 
movement, all because of the dras- 
tic attempt of a 45 per cent reduction. 
The “boys” are active in publicity 
and for moral support are using local 
broadcasting station WFBG in pe- 
riods of five and ten minutes.. They 
have also a tentative promotion of 
saying it with flowers. The plan is 
to distribute carnations to the wo- 
men patrons and therewith attached 
an appeal for moral support by not 
patronizing the house who have 
“locked out’’ union operators. 

In supplement and as having previ- 
ously reported the newly organized 
switchmen’s union at present it is 
growing and becoming stronger every 
day. Activities are under way to or- 
ganize the journeymen barbers, re- 
organizing the bakers and other 
weaker labor organization. A strong 
local union of teamsters and chauf- 
feurs was placed in our city and that 
is in number greater than anticipated 
and in all possibility will reach into 
the hundreds. On the Federal Post 
Office there is pending a claim on 
prevailing wage wherein is involved 
considerable money in wages. The 
matter of the claim is in the hands 
of the Treasury Department of our 
Federal Government at Washington, 
D.C. There is continued efforts be- 
ing made to reduce salary and wage 
in the various industries and in the 
departments of county and city as 
well in the various departments of 
our public schools. This pressure was 
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brought out by the Taxpayers 
League and the Economy League. 
The organized labor movement is at 
the bat with this group and is play- 
ing safe and making no muffs. A 
renovizing campaign is now on and 
canvass will begin today. Organ- 
ized labor has representation on the 
campaign committee which is spon- 
soring same. In the viewpoint of or- 
ganized labor the promotion it is 
hoped will give employment to the 
idle building trades unemployed.— 
Joun F. WELLER. 


William J. Kromelbein reports 
that considerable pick-up has been 
noted in business at Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
The local breweries have added more 
than 250 men to their pay rolls. Wage 
cuts are general among the unorgan- 
ized workers. A few organized trades 
have received slight reductions. A 
“renovize”’ campaign is now under 
way to put men and women to work. 
Organized labor is not taking an ac- 
tive part as the wages are not set and 
we fear it will destroy union condi- 
tions. We are carrying on an active 
campaign against child labor. 


At Plainfield, N. J., the printing 
press works put on pattern makers, 
moulders and machinists totalling 100 
in all, but rate of pay was cut 10 cents 
an hour, writes Edward V. Wood. 
To help our out-of-work members a 
renovizing campaign was put on and 
we secured pledges of over $600,000 
worth of work to be done in the next 
four months. Our local law compels 
children to remain in school until past 
sixteen years of age. We are going 
after the clothing shops and hat fac- 
tories where $10 a week is never at- 
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tained due to low piecework prices. 
We have two members of the central 
body on the renovizing committee and 
two on the emergency relief com- 
mittee. 


South Atlantic Section 


None of the establishments at 
Lynchburg, Va., have either the six- 
hour day or the five-day week, writes 
W. M. Coleman. Quite a number 
of foreclosures are reported in the 
papers. There has been no curtail- 
ment of education. There seems to 
be a slight improvement in business 
generally. 


No new employees have been 
taken on for months at Asheville, 
N. C., writes Clyde Carscadden. Our 
unemployment camp quota was drawn 
April 24; these number less than 500 
for this vicinity. There have been no 
recent wage cuts. Script was used by 
several firms for a few weeks, but 
never came into general use. Some 
agitation has been inaugurated in our 
state legislature for the ratification of 
the child labor amendment. 


At Charlotte, N. C., workers are 
being hired to work on the post office 
that is being built and the Southern 
Railway has taken on more shop work- 
ers, writes G. J. Kendall. Men are 
working part time and dividing the 
time with the unemployed. Every- 
thing possible is being done against 
child labor. The school teachers have 
added ten more members. 


L. James Johnson reports that busi- 
ness at Bath, S. C., seems to be get- 
ting worse instead of better, as the 
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textile workers are not able to buy 
and the entire valley depends mostly 
on what these workers purchase. 
There is no increase in hours. The 
Aiken Mills, owned by the United 
Merchants and Manufacturers, have 
gone on the three-day week. Work- 
ers can hardly live when working full 
time with the wages paid and when 
they work only three days a week it 
makes it very difficult for them. The 
Red Cross is giving work to a few 
unemployed at the rate of 75 cents 
for a day of ten hours. The textile 
workers are very interested in the 
30-hour week law. 


The textile industry at Spartan- 
burg, S. C., is working full time and 
mostly on two shifts, writes F. M. 
Easterlins Several of the textile 
plants have been fined for working 
their help more than ten hours a day. 
County and state have reduced wages 
from 15 to 40 per cent. The city is 
paying off with scrip. Nothing is be- 
ing done for the unemployed except 
what is done through the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. The writer 
is working with the building trades. 
The State Federation of Labor will 
convene here the fourth Monday in 
June. 


J. L. Rhodes sends in the good 
word that at Jacksonville, Fla., appli- 
cation has been recently sent in for a 
charter to a teachers’ union, which 
has the possibility of becoming one of 
the largest organizations in the state. 
There are approximately 800 teach- 
ers employed in the local school sys- 
tem and indications are that the ma- 
jority will come into the fold. Fol- 
lowing a recent strike of the Swisher 
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cigar factory involving approxi- 
mately five hundred cigarmakers, 
which has been satisfactorily settled, 
about four hundred have signed ap- 
plication forms but have been having 
some difficulty in ordering their char- 
ter due to finances. Prospects are 
that they soon will be in a position to 
apply for charter. These workers 
struck because of the many unjust 
practices in the plant and after stay- 
ing out about ten days settled their 
differences. 

Their former pay was on the rate 
of a piecework basis and their earn- 
ings per week were on an average of 
$5 a week—they returned to work 
with a guarantee of $8 a week with 
two hours taken off the day shift and 
five off the night force. The practice 
of forcing employees to buy a $1 meal 
ticket was abolished, as was the prac- 
tice of compelling them to wear uni- 
forms which were sold by the com- 
pany at $1, when employees claimed 
they could purchase the same mer- 
chandise at so'cents. The agreement 
is good for six months. Another prac- 
tice abolished was the payment of 10 
cents for discounting pay checks 
cashed in the cafeteria maintained by 
the factory. 


Miami, Fla., is a tourist town and 
we have no industries of any magni- 
tude here, writes F. J. Reed, but the 
building trades have a little employ- 
ment in the winter months. Clerks 
and waitresses are working for what- 
ever they can get, while the building 
trades have been successful in main- 
taining most of their scales. We are 
agitating for the child labor amend- 
ment now before the legislature. 
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At St. Petersburg, Fla., the paint- 
ers’ union and the printers on local 
newspapers have the five-day week, 
but though agitation for the six-hour 
day has been carried on, it has not 
been established, writes V. S. Her- 
ring. There is likely to be quite a 
few foreclosures in the slack summer 
season. Organized labor has been 
very active to prevent curtailment of 
public school activities and has asked 
the support of the governor and state 
legislature to this end. Endeavors 
are being made to organize the school 
teachers. The unemployed were or- 
ganized at a meeting held in the city 
hall and another mass meeting has 
been announced for an early date. 
Later we will endeavor to bring these 
men into the union. The cooperative 
movement of unemployed will likely 
be one of the results of their organi- 
zation. This has been a good winter 
tourist season. 


Middle Western Section 


Cuts in wages are taking place 
everywhere in London, Canada, writes 
J. F. Thomson, both in money and by 
increasing labor for the same wages. 
The wages of teachers and nurses 
have been decreased through increas- 
ing the number of hours they must 
work. Civil employees have had an- 
other 10 per cent reduction in pay; 
municipal employees likewise, in the 
higher paid classes 10 per cent on the 
first thousand with increases to 25 per 
cent to salaries of $4,000. We have 
no child labor laws in Canada. Chil- 
dren are required to stay in school 
until 16 years of age. Exemptions 
are given only in cases of necessity. 
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SURVEY SHOWS | 
SMALL LOAN DISTRIBUTION 


During 1932 300,000 families engaged in all 
kinds of activities borrowed $56,000,000 from 
Household Finance Corporation in amounts up to 
$300 for paying bills and meeting emergencies. 
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107,000 borrowed from $201 to $300, 
amounting to $30,000,000. 
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The 300,000 families whose loans 
are analyzed on the opposite page 
are ordinarily unable to make such 
loans at established banking in- 
stitutions. Furthermore, none of 
these particular loans could have 
been secured at banks even by 
families of the professional groups. 


Why are these people ineligible 
for bank loans? First, they did not 
wish to borrow large amounts of 
money. Banks cannot afford to 
lend sums of $300 and less on their 
plan and at their charges. Second, 
80 per cent of these families wanted 
loans in order to pay off debts al- 
ready contracted, usually for goods 
already used. The banking busi- 
ness does not function for such pur- 
poses. It has been built up for 
people who will use their loans to 
produce goods and services; it 
makes a loan where the use of the 
money will result in its return with 
a profit to pay off the loan and in- 
terest as it comes due. Debtor 
loans do not carry these bank quali- 
fications. 


But Household Finance Corpora- 


How Could It Be Done? 


tion has an excellent substitute for 
the self-liquidating protection 
offered bankers by producer loans. 
This company has the integrity and 
earning capacity of the American 
worker, coupled with the com- 
pany’s convenient repayment 
terms. Each loan can be paid in 
monthly installments over the 
period of time required by the in- 
come and convenience of the in- 
dividual customer. 


This repayment plan is one of 
the main reasons why Household 
Finance Corporation is able to lend 
$56,000,000 in a single year of de- 
pression to the employed heads of 
300,000 families running the gamut 
of trades, professions, and posi- 
tions in life. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 
919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Reprint. this series of advertise- 
ments ‘willbe a FL request 
to the Division of Research. 
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At Winnipeg, Canada, there is no 
signs of business recovery, writes 
W. E. Stubbs. There are more empty 
stores than ever and everything is in 
bad shape. Wages of civic employees 
were cut 7 per cent and school teachers 
15 per cent in February and 25 in 
March, but finally were given a 30 
per cent straight wage cut. Street 
railway workers have received notice 
that a 20 per cent wage cut will be 
made. The Manitoba Government 
is bringing in a bill to tax all wages 2 
per cent and organized labor intends 
to protest this as vigorously as pos- 
sible. The union label committee of 
the trades council is busy visiting union 
meetings and requesting members to 
ask for union label goods. 


The M. & O. Paper Company at In- 


ternational Falls, Minn., is running 
on a steadier schedule, writes Harold 
Reich. There has been proposed a 
wage reduction by the local industries 
of from 12 to 1§ per cent, effective 
May 1. Local companies are using 
the Federal pay cut as an argument 
for lower salaries. A local union of 
saw mill workers has been organized. 


Due to the Wisconsin government’s 
recent action there has been a mini- 
mum of foreclosures on farms and 
homes at Oshkosh, writes James 
Hart. Organized labor has taken a 
decided stand to prevent the local 
school board from eliminating the 
present vocational training. Efforts 
are being made to interest the retail 
clerks in unionism. 


Workers are being hired in the 
brewery industry at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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writes George Black. The building 
trades council was successful in resist- 
ing wage cuts. Good results have 
been obtained through organization 
of the shop crafts at the Cincinnati 
Terminal. 


No additional workers have been 
hired in Hamilton, Ohio, reports 
Stanley Ogg. If anything, unemploy- 
ment is greater at this time than ever. 
Molders recently took a wage cut of 
from $6 a day to $5.40. Rumors are 
that some of the factories are working 
long hours. We are not troubled with 
the child labor problem here, as our 
state laws are fairly well enforced. 


Edward J. Heston writes that glass, 
shoe, general labor and all other in- 
dustries at Lancaster, Ohio, work on 
short orders and some weeks get more 
days than others. While we have had 
no wage cuts in the past month, the 
factories cut wages some time ago. 
There is a rumor that the glass ma- 
chine factories are putting more ma- 
chines to work with a few men at less 
pay than the old employees. The un- 
employed trade work for goods. The 
carbon products and the United States 
Gypsum plant used scrip during the 
bank holiday. There is a brighter 
spirit heve and there seems to be more 
buying and spending. The glass work- 
ers fear the 30-hour week unless the 
machine is controlled as the reduced 
hours will give the machine a greater 
advantage. Two new bottle ma- 
chines, capacity 40,000 bottles in 24 
hours, going seven days a week here 
at 24 hours a day, started operations 
recently and these machines do not use 
a man. A common glass tumbler 
made by hand employed three skilled 
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men and four helpers producing about 
g00 to 1,400 tumblers in four and a 
quarter hours. With the aid of a 


semiautomatic machine, one skilled . 


worker and from one to three helpers, 
2,000 tumblers can be made in the 
same amount of time. By improved 
machinery this work is now done by 
machines turning out 70 tumblers per 
minute and not a human hand touches 
them until they reach the packer. This 
gives an illustration of what has hap- 
pened in the glass industry. Many of 
our manufacturers are loyal to their 
men and do not want to install ma- 
chines and we feel that we should not 
put them in jeopardy to the extent that 
they will be forced out of business. 
Our relief funds are exhausted and 
the city asks county to lend aid. We 
have been spending $3,000 monthly 


for relief, most of which has been con- s 


structive. About $600 only has gone 
to straight charity. 


Additional brewery workers are be- 
ing employed at Toledo, Ohio, writes 
Otto W. Brach, and a few building 
mechanics are busy remodeling brew- 
ery works. There have been wage 
cuts in many lines with the exception 
of the organized workers. Many are 
working longer hours for the fear of 
losing their jobs. We are trying to 
have the state and city appropriate 
moneys so that hours of labor on pub- 
lic works can be reduced. 


At East St. Louis, IIl., breweries 
are remodeling, which gives work to 
building tradesmen, writes F. R. 
Rauch. Our city brewery has not 
started operating yet. Utilities re- 
duced wages of their employees 20 
per cent. When wages are reduced 
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the employers state that the govern- 
ment reduced wages and of course 
we are forced to do likewise to pro- 
tect the investment, etc. Community 
gardens are being planned. We are 
asking our state senators and legis- 
lators to vote favorably upon the 
child labor amendment. Bartenders, 
cooks and waitresses local union have 
added 45 new members to their rolls. 


Motion-picture operators and brick- 
layers at Jacksonville, Ill., have had 
wage cuts, writes Charles E. Souza, 
and since the banking holiday there 
have been more wage cuts. Postal 
employees have had wage reductions. 
Emergency relief committee is work- 
ing the unemployed on road projects. 
We are endeavoring to organize bev- ° 
erage dispensers. 


About all that is being done at 
Kewanee, Ill., to assist the unem- 
ployed is that the city has donated 22 
acres of land to be used as garden 
plots and a good number have availed 
themselves of this opportunity, writes 


Ben P. Gast. There is no indication 
of business recovery and none of the 
industries are hiring workers. 


A large number of men are being 
employed by the city of Springfield, 
Ill., to build a big lake, writes R. E. 
Woodmansee. No wages cut and no 
increase in working hours have been 
reported. Several large paving jobs 
and two subways contracts have been 
let to give work to the unemployed. 
Cooks and waiters have been organiz- 
ing since beer came in. The federa- 
tion of labor is spending much effort 
and money to boost all union labels, 
shop cards and buttons, and there is 
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a good demand for union labels as a 
result. 


There has been no change in busi- 
ness conditions at Kokomo, Ind., 
writes H. E. Vincent, and all factories 
in operation are cutting wages. It is 
reported that the steel mills have in- 
creased hours and cut wages. A gar- 
ment factory will soon start opera- 
tions. The Commissary is serving 
about 2,500 families and the Red 
Cross is doing great work. We are 
requesting our congressmen to support 
child labor laws. 


A few workers have been taken on 
by the Allis-Chalmers Company at 
La Porte, Ind., writes Beatrice Died- 
erich. No wage cuts to report. 
Town, county, street and highway 
work is being done to give work to the 
unemployed. We are working to or- 
ganize the ladies’ garment workers. 


A portion of the workers at South 
Bend, Ind., are being returned to work 
in the automobile industry and in the 
making of overalls. Some local firms 
are said to be working long hours in- 
cluding nights and Sundays. The 
wages of dole workers are having the 
effect on wages paid others. A work- 
ers relief organization has an ex- 
change for clothing, produce, etc. 
Numbers have signed for the refores- 
tation work. Of the 8,500 families 
now on dole, about 1,000 have been 
reported as having gone back to work. 
Journeymen barbers have a campaign 
on. Progress is reported by the label 
campaign—MaAry L. GARNER. 


The Contractors’ Association of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, want building 
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tradesmen to take a cut of $2 a day 
in wages, writes Joe McCormick. 
Many concerns are working only part 
time. A fund of $118,000 was raised 
for made work and we also have 
$125,000 from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to be used for 
the unemployed at wages at the rate 
of 30 cents an hour. 


There is no let-up in the depression 
at Des Moines, lowa, writes W. B. 
Hammil. The Chamber of Com- 
merce is campaigning for a $300,000 
building and building repair program 
among the citizens. The street car 
men received a 10 per cent wage cut 
April 1, which is the second in eight 
months. It has been reported at labor 
headquarters that three waste paper 
companies are paying women workers 


, $6 per week for six days at 944 hours 


a day. A recent cut in municipal la- 
borers’ wages by the city council was 
expressed as in keeping with recent 
Federal wage cuts. There is plenty 
of barter but no scrip is used. 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
funds are being used to give work to 
the unemployed at a wage of 40 cents 
a day and a limited grocery order for 
their families. The Chamber of Com- 
merce and the labor movement are 
making a drive to create employment. 
Every effort is being made to have 
the legislature now in session pass the 
child labor amendment. We are 
boosting the union label program in 
progress this month. 


None of the industries at Marshall- 
town, Iowa, are hiring workers, writes 
O. F. Sellers. Employees of the Iowa 
Light and Power Company took a 10 
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per cent cut in wages. About 800 of 
the unemployed are working on street 
work from funds secured through the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 


At Arkansas City, Kans., Abe Gar- 
rison reports that people are work- 
ing at trades for whatever they can 
get, and that hours of work have been 
increased and wages reduced. To 
give work to the unemployed county 
road work is under way. Representa- 
tives of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Engineers met with 
the central labor union and want 
to cooperate with the federation of 
labor. 


George H. Kitterman writes that 
there is no work at Dalton, Kans., ex- 
cept the Federal aid job on the state 
highway and advantage is being taken 
of the men because of their destitute 
condition. Everyone that is working 
have had their pay cut to the limit. 
We have what is called an unemployed 
organization and they have done some 
splendid work cutting and delivering 
wood to people. There are no chil- 
dren working here. 


At Chattanooga, Tenn., the glass 
bottle business is picking up, and news- 
paper advertising is a little better, 
writes T. R. Cuthbert. Nothing is be- 
ing done to provide work for the un- 
employed; the city is cutting off one 
month of school after a heated fight. 
Our efforts stopped the county from 
cutting the term and we are still fight- 
ing the city. Teachers are about 70 
per cent organized. The average 
wage for the textile workers is $12 
for a week of 72 hours work. Every- 
body is waiting for the Tennessee 
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River program to be started and we 
will be hard to stop if that happens. 


At Nashville, Tenn., the N. C. & 
St. L. Railroad have recently reem- 
ployed 250 workers in their shops, 
writes E. E. Woodward. The Wm. 
Gerst Brewing Company has started 
placing their plant in operation for 
the making of beer. Nothing is be- 
ing done to provide work for the un- 
employed. We have put forth every 
effort to have the child labor amend- 
ment passed but without success. 


At Fargo, N. Dak., business during 
April was some better than it has been 
in the past but after Easter the rush 
dropped down and things are still 
slow and business poor, writes N. H. 
Hinkle. Printing crafts suffered an 
additional pay cut on top of two 10 
per cent cuts that were effective some- 
time ago—this makes an aggregate 
of pay cuts about 42 per cent in the 
past year. Work-hours have not in- 
creased. Some firms taking advantage 
of the example set by Congress have 
cut wages of their employees. North 
Dakota passed the child labor amend- 
ment. 


At Omaha, Nebr., some improve- 
ment has been noted in the employ- 
ment of building tradesmen, brewery 
workers, box manufacture workers 
and highway employees, writes W. C. 
Godwin. We have no trouble here 
with child labor. Efforts are being 
made to organize the retail clerks, 
cooks, waiters and bartenders. 


Wages paid relief workers at Paw- 
huska, Okla., have been cut from $2 
to $1.20 a day, writes Claude D. 
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Whitlock. Outside of the regular 
state and government relief work, 
nothing is being done to give work to 
the unemployed. Child labor is not 
a problem here. We are planning to 
make unionism a paramount issue. 


Gulf States 


Everything at Baton Rouge, La., 
is on a decline, reports Ora Page. 
Most wages have been cut down to 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion wage of $1.50 a day. The relief 
county hunt for jobs to put the 
R. F. C. men to work in the city 
knocks the mechanic out and raises 
the mischief with everything and 
ought to be stopped. Scrip is used 
by the city and county to pay munici- 
pal help and they have a hard time to 
dispose of it, as very few merchants 
will take it. We can’t do much for 
those out of work with three banks 
closed. We are trying to hold things 
together until times pick up and are 
working to have a minimum wage 
set, as this is the only way we know 
how to overcome the precedent set 
by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration of paying $1.50 a day. 


The repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment has given employment at 
Lake Charles, La., to approximately 
300 men. Waitresses have had their 
wages cut. Nonorganized workers 
work long hours and for very little 
pay. Hundreds of men are being 
given work by the state relief from 
one to three days a week at $1.50 per 
day of eight hours. We have a fairly 
good child labor law in our state—no 
child is allowed to work under 14 
years of age. It will take hard work 
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to hold our movement and to bring 
it back to its own again. 


There has been no noticeable indi- 
cation of business pick-up at New 
Orleans, La., although the brewery 
workers may have added a few to 
their force, writes Edwin Peyroux. 
Ship building industries have made 
wage reductions. Efforts are being 
made by the writer to secure a charter 
for the sheet metal workers. 


Federal employees at El Paso, 
Tex., have had their wages cut, 
writes George F. Webber. The only 
work provided for the unemployed is 
through the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. Our activities against 
child labor have met with some suc- 
cess. 


At Port Arthur, Tex., Henry 
Maitre reports that more oil is being 
shipped out of the refineries than in 
the past three years and the Gulf Re- 
fining Company has reemployed about 
1,000 of their former employees. No 
barter plans for this community. A 
bartenders local of twenty members 
has been organized and are ready to 
ask for a charter just as soon as the 
Texas Legislature legalizes beer and. 
wines. The city commission is using 
men who are receiving aid from the 
Red Cross and other charitable insti- 
tutions to do work for the city without 
pay from the city, notwithstanding 
public subscriptions make this relief 
possible. 


None of the industries at Teague,. 
Tex., are hiring workers, writes T. F. 
Hamilton. All railroad workers have 
had wage cuts. Our welfare. associa~ 
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GIVE YOUR FLOORS LIFELONG PROTECTION AND BEAUTY WITH 


me" JOHNSON'S WAX 


e Every time a floor is 
waxed with genuine Johnson’s Wax 
the floor takes on greater beauty. The 


wax penetrates deep into every pore 
and crack — seals the wood against 
dirt and grime — builds up a deep, 


mirror-like polish that acts as a shield 
of protection to the floor surface. 
Thousands of homes, institutions , 
and office buildings all over the coun- 
try have found the Johnson’s Wax 
method to be best—most economical. 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Dept. AF6, Racine, Wis. 


Enclosed is roc for trial size Johnson's Wax and very interesting booklet. 











City and State. 


tion has about $1,500 and the Fed- 
eral Aid has about 250 families to 
care for. The men have been given 
three days work a week on streets and 
city cemetery. No child labor is used 
here. 


Wages at the box factory and the 
Alto Lumber Company at Texarkana, 
Tex.-Ark., writes John Allen, have 
been cut to $1 per day; the Tennison 
Sheet Metal Company cut wages $2 
the first of the year and on April 1 
made another wage reduction of $2. 
Quite a number of wage cuts are at- 
tributable to the economy act of Con- 
gress, among them work done here by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion funds cut wages from $1.50 to $1 
a day; lumber yards and pipe works 
also cut wages. Plantation owners 


are offering from $5 to $12.50 per 
month for families with empty shack 
furnished free but you board yourself. 
Unemployed skilled craftsmen are 
offered from 50 cents to $2.50 a day 
for work provided for the unem- 
ployed with general wage being 
around $1 a day. We are writing to 
all senators and congressmen to sup- 
port bills for the elimination of child 
labor. Everything is at a standstill at 
present and the morale of the public 
is thoroughly shaken. Pressure is be- 
ing brought to bear on those who hold 
up for better conditions, until it has 
developed to a case of “dog eat dog” 
in this section at present. Each Wed- 
nesday night we have a meeting for 
the unemployed and R. F. C. workers 
and our meeting of April 12 was at- 
tended by over 200 persons. 
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Mountain States 


James Anderson reports that at 
Helena, Mont., the legalizing of beer 
has made some work. Cooks and 
waiters have taken their fourth cut 
and bricklayers and masons are now 
getting $2 a day. Newpapers report 
that state wool men will pay herders 
$30 a month. 


Carpenters and laborers employed 
on the Federal building at Ogden, 
Utah, have had a cut in wages, writes 
T. E. Myers. Building craftsmen em- 
ployed on the United States Forest 
Building took a wage cut attributable 
to the economy act of Congress. Bar- 
ter is carried on by scrip but only to 
a limited amount. We are trying to 
get those out of work lined up so when 
times pick up we can bring them into 
the unions. 


Employment remains at a low level 


at Salt Lake City, Utah, writes F. A. 


Noller. Preliminary work has com- 
menced on construction of small lead 
refinery at nearby smelting plant. 
Local capitalists are building a dance 
hall addition and building tradesmen’s 
wages are back to 1902 standard, re- 
sulting in much publicity. The unor- 
ganized workers in many cases work 
disgracefully long hours. Stamp scrip 
is being circulated by some branches of 
the Mormon Church, but it is appar- 
ently unpopular. Through actively 
urging and obtaining wage rulings on 
Federal and other work, local labor 
organizations are demonstrating to 
nonunion workers the effectiveness 
and the necessity of unionizing. 
Many are interested but the actual 
organizing is slow. 


Industries at Colorado Springs, 
Col., are still reducing forces, writes 
Elmer L. Perrin, and business shows 
no signs of recovery but is steadily 
declining. Painters reduced their 
scale $1 a day. It is impossible to cut 
the wages of unorganized workers as 
their wages are already at the van- 
ishing point. The county furnishes 
work to the unemployed about six 
days per month, using Reconstruction 
Finance funds; about 200 men are em- 
ployed. We are endeavoring to hold 
our unions together. Our State Fed- 
eration of Labor convention will meet 
here the first week in June. 


Pacific Coast 


There are no indications of a busi- 
ness recovery at Pendleton, Oreg., 
writes Alex. Manning, and all wages 
have been cut. Scrip is used here. To 
give work to the unemployed, we are 
building streets, strengthening the 
levees, improving the parks and beau- 
tifying the cemetery. Hundreds are 
reporting for enlistment in the Fed- 
eral conservation projects. Under 
our county relief plan, the worker gets 
$2 for six hours work; single men get 
four days work a month; two in family 
five days, three six days, four seven 
days and five or six eight days. 


Seasonal canneries have taken on 
from 600 to 700 men and women at 
Modesto, Calif., writes C. C. Nun- 
nally. These workers are paid 20 
cents an hour as compared with the 
state’s 3344 cents for women, which 
is ignored. Some of the unorganized 
have had wage cuts. We are urging 
public works programs to be started 
as soon as those now under construc- 
tion are finished. We are giving the 
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THE FASTEST ON THE HILL 


UTSIDE the 
() snow was fall- 
ing. The great 
white flakes filled 
the air. 
“Mother, I’m go- 
ing out with the kids 
pretty soon. You 


ERIK 


don’t mind, do you?” asked Erik, 


turning to his mother who was 
sitting near the window. “Tom 
and Joe are coming by for me. 
Gee, I think that’s Tom’s whistle 
now,” he said, snatching up his 
coat and cap and throwing open 
the door. “Justa second. I'll be 
right out,” he called and slammed 
shut the door. 

The two boys outside sat down 
on their sleds to wait for him. 

“Wear your gloves and don’t 
forget to come back in time for 
supper,” his mother said. 

“Q. K. I’ll be back before dark, 
I expect,” he saidover his shoulder 
as he went down the basement 
steps to get his sled. He went 
out the side door, joined his 
two friends, and together they 
trudged off through the snow. 


When they arrived at the Hill, 
the favorite coasting place for 
sledding parties, they found 
many of their school fellows there 
ahead of them. 

“Hey, Erik, let me try your 
new sled with you,” his friend Bill 
greeted him. “It’s your new one, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yep, got it for Christmas. 
Come on, ride down with me,” 
and no sooner than it takes to tell 
it the two boys were skimming 
down the icy slope, the wind whip- 
ping in their faces, the sharp par- 
ticles of snow almost blinding 
them. 

“Boy, what a dandy!” ex- 
claimed Bill when the sled came 
to a stop. “No wonder you’re 
crazy about it. I bet it’s the fast- 
est on the Hill.” 

“Tt’s pretty fast. Come on, 
let’s get back up to the top,” said 
Erik, unfastening the rope from 
across the sled so he could pull it 
up the hill after him. “Catch on.” 

When they reached the top 
there was a discussion going on 
around the bonfire. 





“What’s up?” asked Erik. 

“We're planning a race. Whose 
sled do you think is the fastest?” 

“Erik’s the fastest I’ve been 
on,” said Bill. 

“Let’s have a tournament and 
find out,” said Erik. “We could 
choose up sides and make up dif- 
ferent kinds of contests. For in- 
stance, we could see whose sled 
will coast the farthest before 
stopping, and we could see who 
has the fastest one, too. Then 
we could have some other kind of 
contest. How about it?” 

“Say, that’s not bad. Let’s do.” 

By the time the teams were 
chosen it was dark. 

“Gee, it gets dark so early,” 
said Erik. “I guess we won’t 


have time for any contest this 
evening.” 

“How about making out a 
schedule tomorrow, and Saturday 


we can have the tournament,” 
suggested Tom. 

“Fair enough,” said Selma 
Johnson who was chairman of the 
girls’ team. 

“Then let’s go home, Tom,” 
Marjorie Blanton said to her 
brother. “I’m hungry.” 

“All right. Goodnight, kids. 
See you in school,” he called. 

Soon all the children bade each 
other goodbye and went to their 
homes. 

By Saturday the tournament 
was fully organized. Mr. Drake, 
the director of athletics in the 
school which the young people at- 
tended, was enlisted to act as 
starter or director of events. Mr. 
Hilton, his assistant, volunteered 
to act as one of the judges, and 
Miss Ross, the girls’ gym direc- 


tor, was also pressed into service 
as a judge by the girls. 

The sun shone brightly on the 
hard-packed surface of the hill- 
side. The boys and girls were 
all ready for the winter sports 
contest. Sleds were in good con- 
dition, and those who had ice 
skates had the runners sharpened 
for the skating races which were 
to take place on the frozen pond 
which lay like a big mirror near 
the foot of the hill. 

The most important events of 
all, however, were the sled races. 
It had been decided that there 
should be partners for each sled. 
Erik and Bill teamed together. 
Joe and Tom made up another 
set, Selma and Elsie formed one 
of the girls’ teams, and Marjorie 
Blanton and Ruth Hedrick made 
another. These four teams en- 
tered the first race. . The girls 
were hoping to beat the boys, of 
course, and they thought they had 
an even chance of winning. Erik 
and Bill were both very confident 
their team would be victorious be- 
cause they were going to use 
Erik’s sled, and it was, in all 
truth, one of the best sleds on the 
Hill. Joe and Tom, too, felt they 
might win. 

As the time came for the start 
of the race the runway was 
cleared and as the signal to start 
was given the four sleds whizzed 
down the grade. Erik and Bill 
reached the bottom first, jumped 
from their sled and at once 
started up the hill. Selma and 
Elsie were second, and the other 
teams almost tied. Erik and his 
pal were the first to reach the top 
again, and the girls were gasp- 
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ing for breath as they put their 
sled in position and skimmed 
down the slope close behind the 
boys for the second lap. 

While the sled racers were rest- 
ing and getting ready for the 
second part of their contest, the 
skaters became the center of at- 
traction. The onlookers went 
down to the edge of the pond but 
the eight competitors in the sled 
races stayed near the top of the 
hill, laughing and talking to- 
gether. 

When the skaters finished their 
part Mr. Drake returned to the 
group at the top of the incline. 

“All ready, I see,” he greeted 
them. “This race is the singles: 
the four boys go first. Mr. Hilton 
will time you at the bottom of the 
hill. Ill take the time up here. 
As soon as the boys finish the girls 
start. We’ll take the time on 
them the same as we do for the 
boys. We'll add the points to the 
score for the doubles and see 
what’s what. On your line, boys. 
GO!” he shouted. 

The four sleds hit the icy 
ground and the boys hit the sleds 
as hard. Down they went, belly- 
bumper, faster than the wind. 
They returned as fast as they 
could, panting as they hustled up 
the hill to the starting place. As 
soon as they were out of the way 
Mr. Drake gave the signal for 
the girls and they shot through 
the air. When they were about 
halfway down the course the 
sled which Elsie was on veered 
to the left. She was thrown clear 
of it and rolled over and over 
down the hill, her coaster going 
on without her. Although she was 


frightened she was unhurt, and 
being a good sport she picked her- 
self up, ran to retrieve her sled 
and started back up the hill. Of 
course, she lost all chance of win- 
ning the race, but the boys and 
girls cheered her as she came 
trudging back to the hilltop. 

“Too bad,” said Miss Ross. 
“Are you hurt?” 

“No, I guess not. I’m so sorry 
because it will make Selma lose 
points when we add the final 
score.” 

“That’s all right,” said Selma, 
“as long as you aren’t hurt. I 
thought you would never stop 
rolling.” 

While the judges conferred 
the boys and girls stood in jolly 
groups to await their decision. 

“Well, boys and girls,” said 
Mr. Drake as he joined them, 
“there’s the news. We have taken 
the scores of both contestants of 
each team in the doubles, and the 
single scores and added them to- 
gether to get the full number of 
points merited by the individuals 
taking part in the races. The final 
count is as follows; winner: Erik 
Carlson, 12 points; Bill Watson, 
second, 10 points. Marjorie Blan- 
ton, 8 points, Tom, 7 points, Joe, 
6; Selma, 6; that’s a tie. And 
Elsie, in spite of her tumble gets 
4 points, and Ruth holds low score 
with 3 points,” he announced. 
“Let’s give a rousing cheer for 
the winner. Let’s go, to the fastest 
sled on the Hill and the winner of 
the day. Three cheers for Erik!” 

The lusty shouting of the boys 
and girls sounded and resounded 
through the frosty air as Erik 
was proclaimed the winner. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


ESTA and Howard stood in 

front of the new calendar 

which had been given to 
them during the holiday season. 

“Just think,” said Vesta, “we 
have a whole new year ahead of 

“Yes, and only five and a half 
months until school closes,” said 
her brother as he flipped through 
the pages to the month of June. 

“Then vacation time, and then 
school again in September,” said 
Vesta. 

“Don’t mention that this soon,” 
said Howard, making a wry face. 
“That will come soon enough.” 

“School isn’t so bad,” his sister 
reminded him. “Suppose you had 
to stay home, or had to work in- 
stead of going to school. You 
should be glad we have school.” 


“T am glad we have it, but I do 
get tired of it,” was Howard’s 
answer. 

“This year will be better than 
last year, I think. Daddy has a 
job now, and I think he’ll get te 


Goodbye 
Until next time, 


keep it. When Daddy is working 
and we have money at home 
everything seems to go along so 
much pleasanter,” said the blue- 
eyed youngster as she picked up 
her dolly. “Don’t you think so, 
Dolly dear?” 

“And another thing,” said 
Howard, “we must remember 
what Dad told us about patroniz- 
ing Union firms and we must re- 
member to spend our money for 
Union made things.” 

“That’s the first thing I have 
on my list of Resolutions after the 
‘be a good girl’ resolution,” said 
Vesta. “My Daddy is a Union 
man, and when we spend our 
Union money we should spend it 
and help other Union people. 
Howard, I’m going to take my 
doll for a walk. If Mother wants 
me, tell her I’ll be back in a few 
minutes. I’m just going around 
the block,” she said as she started 
to put on her wraps. “TI’ll be back 
soon.” 


(dw hth, VN... 


(The folder offer is on page 98 of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST.) 
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THE COMBINATION 


ETTY JEAN 
sat in the front 
window-seat of 
her home and looked 
out. Dick, who lived 
directly across the 
street, was sure she was looking 


DICK 


at him. He had waved to her 
twice, but she evidently wasn’t 
going to pay any attention to him. 
He didn’t like that, and felt sure 
Betty Jean didn’t mean to slight 
him in the manner she was doing, 
and so he made up his mind to 
run over and see what was the 
matter. As he bolted up the steps 
he called to her, “Come on out, 
Betty Jean. It’s a dandy day.” 

His nose was pressed against 
the window-pane. 

“You aren’t mad at me, are 
you?” he asked, as she shook her 
head from side to side. 

“No, come in, won’t you?” she 
asked him. 

He nodded in the affirmative. 

She opened the door for him 
and took his coat and cap and 
hung them up. 


“What’s on your 
mind?” he asked. 

“It’s my party. 
Mother says I may 
have a party this 
month and I don’t 
know what kind to have,” 
told him. 

“Have a boy-and-girl one so I 
can come,” he said as he perched 
on the arm of a chair. 

“That part of it is decided. 
But I mean what kind, like, 
should I have a Lincoln’s Birth- 
day or a Valentine’s or a Wash- 
ington’s party?” 

“Oh-h, now I _ understand. 
Which day are you going to have 
it nearest?” he asked. “Lincoln’s 
Birthday comes on Sunday this 
year, So we can’t very well have it 
that day,” he went on, just as 
though he were going to help give 
the party. 

“Valentine’s Day comes in the 
middle between both the Birth- 
day days,” observed Betty Jean. 
“Why couldn’t the party be on 
Valentine’s, and we could have 


“ 


BETTY JEAN 


she 





some decorations about the other 
two holidays, too; sort of make it 
a combination party?” she said. 

“Sure, why not?” said Dick. 
“For instance, you could have one 
room fixed up with things about 
Lincoln, and you could have a 
Valentine room, and then you 
could have something about 
Washington, too.” 

The two of them told Mrs. 
Merriman, Betty Jean’s mother, 
of their plan, which she thought 
was a very satisfactory way out 
of the difficulty which had been 
worrying her daughter. 

“We have lots of time to plan 
the party. While the sun is so 
bright and warm you and Dick 
run out and play,” she said when 
they had finished telling her their 
idea. 

The next few days sped by 
rapidly. Dick skated around with 


Betty Jean the day she delivered 
the invitations which her mother 
had written and which read: 


“T’m going to have a party, 
A delightful three-in-one, 
For Lincoln, for St. Valentine, 
And yes, for Washington.” 


Underneath she had written 
“February fourteenth, four- 
thirty to seven, at Betty Jean 
Merriman’s home, 232 Spring 
Street.”’ 

When the guests arrived they 
were taken to the Lincoln Room 
which was decorated with pic- 
tures of our great President, and 
with red, white and blue stream- 
ers. Card tables had been set up, 
and on these were pencils and pa- 
pers. The first game was “Ques- 


tions and Answers” about Lin- 
coln’s life and career, and prizes 
were awarded to the three who 
made the highest scores. When 
this game was over, Mrs. Merri- 
man put a jig-saw puzzle on each 
table. The four who finished 
their puzzle first won prizes, too. 
Betty Jean and Dick had chosen 
the puzzles which, when put to- 
gether, were pictures of Lincoln. 
The prizes were small plaques 
with the picture of the Great 
Emancipator on them. 

“Every one shut your eyes 
tightly,” said Mrs. Merriman, 
“and don’t peep until I tell you to 
open them.” 

As the boys and girls shut their 
eyes, Dick’s mother, who was 
helping with the party, opened 
the big double doors which dis- 
closed the next room, decorated in 
honor of George Washington. 
There was one long table set up, 
and on it were cakes of white soap 
and paring knives and papers 
and pencils. 

“Open your eyes,” said Mrs. 
Bosworth, “and come into this 
room.” 

The young people dashed in to 
see what pleasant game was in 
store for them there. 

“This game is called ‘Sculp- 
ture.’ Each one is to carve out of 
the soap something which is con- 
nected with some story you know 
of Washington. For instance, a 
bunch of cherries, or the axe 
young George used to cut down 
the cherry tree, or a Liberty Bell. 
Use any idea you wish. You have 
twenty minutes to see who can 
make the best model. There will 





be prizes for the three best pieces 
of soap sculpture.” 

The children went to work with 
a will, and amid giggling and 
talking the soap blocks began to 
take form as the young artists 
worked on them. They drew their 
designs with the sharp pencil 
points and carved the outlines 
with the knives. At the end of the 
contest period the models were 
judged by the children themselves 
and the one which was acclaimed 
the best was Dick’s, and the next 
two prizes went to Joan Thomp- 
son and Jackie Reid. 

“And now, all the girls go up- 
stairs to the bathroom to wash 
your hands,” said Mrs. Merri- 
man. “Betty Jean will take you 
up. The boys can use the lava- 
tory downstairs. Dick, you show 
them where to go. When you are 
all ready come into the dining 


room and find your places around 
the table.” 

A shout greeted this announce- 
ment and it didn’t take the boys 


and girls long to wash and dry 
their hands. They gathered 
around the big table which was 
beautifully decorated with red 
roses, hearts, red baskets of fancy 
candies, and red candles. Mrs. 
Merriman and Mrs. Bosworth 
served a delicious dinner to the 
guests, and for dessert they had 
heart-shaped ice cream and white 
cake with red trimmings. 

The roses which formed the 
centerpiece had streamers of red 
ribbon tied to them and at the end 
of the meal Mrs. Merriman told 
the children to carefully pull the 
ribbons. The roses held surprises 
for each child, because Mrs. Mer- 
riman had tied rings for the girls 
and tie-clips for the boys close to 
the blossoms. 

The party broke up with happy 
farewells, and the guests went 
home to tell their fathers and 
mothers what a_ wonderful 
“three-in-one” party Betty Jean 
had given. 


ATTENTION 


Boys and girls, your Junior Union Magazine needs 
pictures of you and your friends and pets. Please send us 


some snap-shots. 


It doesn’t make any difference what 


size, just so they are clear. We'll be watching the mail 


for pictures. 


Please don’t disappoint us. We want to 


publish them in the magazine. 


(Folder offer is on page 214 of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


Read the 


advertisements as you look for it. You may find something you will like.) 





"LINCOLN: 


FROM THE 
SECOND INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


With malice toward none; with 
charity for all, with firmness in the 
right, as God gives us to see the right, 
let us strive on to finish the work we 
are in; to bind up the nation’s wounds; 
to care for him who shall have borne 
the battle, and for his widow, and his 
orphan—to do all which may achieve 
and cherish a just and lasting peace 
among ourselves, and with all nations. 


—ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Goodbye 
Until next time, 














‘WASHINGTON: 


INSCRIPTION 
AT MOUNT VERNON 


Washington, the brave, the wise, the 
good. 

Supreme in war, in council, and in 
peace. 

Valiant without ambition, discreet 
without fear, confident without pre- 
sumption. 

In disaster, calm; in success, moder- 
ate; in all, himself. 

The hero, the patriot, the Christian. 

The father of nations, the friend of 
mankind, who, when he had won all, 
renounced all, and sought in the 
bosom of his family and of nature, 
retirement, and in the hope of re- 
ligion, immortality. 


Cduthth, Ye. 
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A CALL FOR HELP 


NDY and Marc had played 
Cowboy and Indian until 
they were tired. Gladys, 

Andy’s younger sister, had 
played with them. She had been 
a pioneer woman, and had sacri- 
ficed her doll in the game. Un- 
intentionally and unfortunately 
the boys, in their enthusiasm 
over the capture of Gladys and 
her “child,”’ had broken her doll. 

“Let’s do something else for a 
change,” suggested Marc. “How 
about a hike?” 

“IT want to go, too,’ said 
Gladys. 

“Let’s see if any of us may 
go,” said Andy. “We could take 
some food and have our supper 
out. Maybe we could go up to 
Old Trailer’s cabin. If he’s home 
we can have supper with him.” 

The three children were 
granted permission to take the 
jaunt, and with provisions 
securely wrapped in the boys’ 
knapsacks, they started out. 
Late in the afternoon they ar- 
rived at the cabin on the hillside. 

“Anybody - home?” shouted 
Andy. 

There was no answer. 

“Hey, Old Trailer, you have 
company,” yelled Marc. 


“We’ve come to see you,” 
called Gladys. 

Still there was no answer. 

“T wonder where he is,”’ Mare 
said. = 

“Maybe we can get in the 
cabin. He’ll surely be here soon. 
He never stays away from home 
long. Let’s go in and start sup- 
per for him. He won’t mind a 
bit, I know. We’ll have to eat 
before very late so we can get 
back home early enough,” said 
Andy as he tried the door. It 
swung open easily and the three 
children went inside. They had 
often visited Old Trailer and did 
not feel at all strange. 

The Old Trailer was an elderly 
man who lived in the cabin on 
the hill, away from the town, and 
who was well beloved by all the 
young people in the vicinity who 
had affectionately given him his 
name. He was a kindly man, a 
fine story-teller, and he was 
looked up to by the boys and girls 
who knew him. 

“T’ll get some wood for the fire. 
There is some in the back of the 
cabin, under the shed,” said 
Andy. 

“Give me the knapsacks. I'll 
unpack the stuff,” said Gladys. 
“While you boys start the fire in 
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the stove, I’ll set the table. I'll 
set a place for Trailer, too. I 
just know he’ll be here in time 
for supper.” 

As the children worked in the 
cabin they did not notice the 
sudden change in the weather. 
True, Andy remarked as he came 
in with the wood that the wind 
was rising, but they soon forgot 
it as they busied themselves pre- 
paring the food. 

As the supper cooked the wind 
grew stronger. 

“T think it sounds like a 
storm,” said Mare. He opened 
the door, and was amazed to see 
the dark clouds which were 
scurrying across the sky. “It is 
a storm,” he reported, and al- 
most immediately the clouds 
broke and the rain poured down 
in torrents. 

“It’s a good thing we’re in- 


side,” said Gladys. 
“Gee, Glad, you’re a regular 


Polly-Anna, aren’t you?” 
marked her brother. 

“Well, we might as well make 
the best of it. I do hope Trailer 
gets in, though. Even if we have 
to stay until after the rain is 
over and it’s late, he will help us 
get home. He knows every path 
in the woods. We might not be 
able to get back after dark with- 
out a guide. Anyway, I think it 
would be much more fun to have 
him with us, since it’s his home, 
and we're getting supper for 
him, as well as for us.” 

The rain continued, and the 
thunder and lightning added to 
the noise of the storm. The 
branches of the trees scraped the 
sides of the cabin, and Andy, who 
was looking out the window, 
cried in alarm, “A tree’s down!” 


re- 


There was a fearful crash as 
the tree hit the ground. 

“Let me see,” said Mare, as he 
crowded close to the window. 

There was another flash of 
lightning and in the moment’s 
glow he saw the giant tree which 
had been felled. 

“We won’t be able to get back 
to town in this. I wonder if we 
should go ahead and eat. I even 
doubt if Old Trailer will be able 
to come through this storm. It 
would be dangerous for him to 
try,” said Marc. 

“Everything is ready to eat,” 
Glad announced to the boys. 
“Honestly, I think we might as 
well go ahead... I’m almost 
starved, and I agree with Mare, 
I don’t think Trailer would at- 
tempt to come through the 
woods.” 

“Say, I wonder what our fami- 
lies are thinking. I surely hope 
they don’t start out to hunt for 
us. We’ll be perfectly safe here. 
Even if we should have to stay 
all night we’ll be all right. It 
won’t be any trick at all to get 
back in the morning,” said Andy. 
“Dad and Mother will be more 
worried about Glad than they 
will be about us. This isn’t a 
girl’s game, anyway,” he said, 
blaming himself for risking his 
sister’s safety. 

“Gee, Andy, we can’t help it 
that there’s a storm, and Glad’s 
as good a scout as most boys.” 

“Don’t worry about me, 
Andy,” said Gladys. “I’m all 
right, and I’m not a bit scared of 
anything. Mother and Dad will 
know I’m with you and Mare. 
They won’t be very worried. 
Come on, let’s put the supper on.” 





Mare lit an oil lamp and set it 
in the center of the table. They 
saved part of the food for their 
absent host, Old Trailer, hoping 
that he would come in in time to 
join them, but feeling sure he 
wouldn’t be able to make his way 
through the storm. 

After they finished their meal 
they pressed close to the window, 
but were barely able to make out 
the outlines of the trees. It was 
very dark, and the rain was 
heavy. Seeing it would be prac- 
tically impossible to leave the 
cabin they cleared the supper 
things away and decided to spend 
the night where they were. They 
played “Snap” with some cards 
they found, and around eight 
o'clock they decided to go to 
bed. The boys took blankets and 
spread them on the floor, leaving 
the bed for Gladys. It is needless 
to say that the little cabin seemed 
a good haven in the midst of the 
raging turmoil. 

The boys set a lantern in the 
window just in case Old Trailer 
or some one from the town should 
be looking for them. Soon the 
three occupants of the shelter 
were asleep. They were restless, 
however, and Andy woke fitfully 
every few minutes. He seemed 
to think he heard a faint call and 
sat up to listen. Not hearing it 
again, he lay back down, saying 
half aloud, “I must be hearing 
things.” 

“What did you say, Andy?” 
Mare whispered to him. 

“I think I must be hearing 
— 7 Did you hear anyone 
call?” 


“No,” replied Mare. “No one 
would be out tonight.” 

“Only Trailer, or some of the 
family hunting for us.” 

The boys settled down again, 
but both of them were stretching 
every nerve listening to the 
sound of the storm, almost 
hoping to hear another call. 

Again Andy sat up. “I guess 
I have the jumps. I’m going to 
open the door a second and see if 
I can hear more plainly.” 

“What’s the matter?” asked 
Gladys sleepily from her bed 
along the other side of the room. 

“Nothing. I just thought I 
heard someone,” Andy answered. 

He opened the door. A sheet 
of rain struck him in the face 
and he quickly closed it again. 
He then went to the window and 
peered out. As he did so, he 
called Mare. 

“Look, do you see a light off 
there near where the tree fell?” 

Marc joined him, and Gladys, 
who was wide awake by this time 
also stood looking out the win- 
dow. 

“Let’s turn up the lantern a 
little,” she suggested. 

As Andy did so she said, “Yes, 
there is alight. It flashed again. 
I think it’s a flash-light.” 

“But it doesn’t move any 
closer,” said Marc. 

Just then a faint halloo was 
heard by all three. 

“Hear that?” said Andy. 

“Oh, I wonder who it is,” said 
Gladys. “If it’s a person _—~ 
seen our light in the window. 
What shall we do?” 


(To be continued.) 


‘ 


(Look through the advertisements in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST.) 
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JUNIOR UNION NEWS 


Last month a request was made 
for pictures of Junior Union 
readers, their friends or their 
pets. Thank you, boys and girls 
who have sent us snapshots. It 
is so nice to get pictures of our 
Junior Union readers; so nice, in 
fact, that we are sending to each 
one who has sent in a picture a 
very pretty pin with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor seal on 
‘it. Now,then,is there anyone else 
who wishes a pin? If so, send in 
a picture of yourself or of your 
playmates, or of some place which 
is of interest to you. Perhaps 
you have some pictures taken 
while you were at camp last sum- 
mer, or during the Christmas 
holidays, or you might even have 
some taken at a zoo. If you send 
a picture of some place write a 
little note telling why you like the 
picture. 

Here is a question we would 


Goodbye 


Until next time, 


like to have you answer. What 
do you like best about the Junior 
Union Magazine Section? Write 
a letter telling us what appeals to 
you most of all. We shall send a 
pin to the boys and girlswhowrite 
to us giving us this information. 

And here is a reminder! How 
many of you buy things bearing 
the Union Label? How many of 
you boost Trade Unionism? How 
many of you help to have Union 
Labor employed? Those are 
three big questions, aren’t they? 
And they are very important be- 
cause each booster organized 
labor has, the stronger organized 
labor is. We who believe in 
Trade Unionism must not forget 
to do all we can to have others 
learn about it and believe in its 
principles as strongly as we do. 

Address all mail to The Junior 
Union Magazine, 901 Mass. Ave.. 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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A CALL FOR HELP 
, Part 2 


(Be sure you have read the first installment of this story which appeared 


in last month’s magazine. 


It tells how Andy and his sister, Gladys, and 


their friend Marc came to be in the cabin of Old Trailer during the storm.) 


HAT shall we do,” asked 
Gladys again as neither 
of the boys answered her. 

“We must help 
whoever it is.”’ 
“Sure we must, 
and we will,” said 
Mare. “Come on, 
Andy, let’s see 
who it is.” 
“Wait, we'll 
need the lantern. Glad, you stay 
inside until we come back,” said 
her brother, Andy, as he turned 
up the wick in the oil lamp so she 
would have more light. 

“Twill. I'll watch out the win- 
dow. If you need me, though, 
be sure to call me.” 

The boys took the lantern and 
went out in the blustery storm. 
Gladys stood in the window, fol- 
lowing the lighted lantern with 
her eyes. She saw the light stop 
and as she strained her eyes she 
surmised that the boys had 
reached their objective. Then 
she saw the lantern being swung 
from side to side and she heard 


.to get him up to the house. 


Andy’s voice call out. She ran to 
the door and opened it. 

“What is it?” she called to him. 

“Come here. We need you,” 
Andy shouted. 

Sne left the door open and ran 
toward the boys. 

“We need you to carry the lan- 
tern,’ Mare said to her as she 
reached his side. 

“Who is it?” she gasped as she 
beheld the inert form of a man 
pinioned beneath a branch of the 
huge tree which had been felled 
by the storm earlier in the eve- 
ning. 

“It’s Trailer. He’s not dead, 
but he’s unconscious. We'll have 
You 
hold the lantern so we can see 
what we’re doing.” 

The boys tried to lift the heavy 
branch which had fallen across 
the chest of their old friend. 
They struggled to move it, but 
the weight of the limb was more 
than they could lift. 

“T’ll go up to the cabin and get 
the shovel. We’ll have to dig the 








ground out from under him and 
pull him out,” said Marc as he 
turned to race up the slope to the 
cabin. 

“Do you think he’s still alive?” 
whispered Gladys, her eyes wide 
with excitement. 

“Yes, his heart’s beating, but 
he’s almost dead. I hope Mare 
hurries.” 

Mare was making as much 
haste as possible. Soon he ap- 
peared, running down the path of 
light which came through the 
open door. 

The boys didn’t speak as they 
took turns digging in the soft, 
wet earth. They were drenched 
to the skin and their backs ached 
as they desperately shoveled 
around Old Trailer. 

“Glad, stand over here with the 
lantern, will you?” directed 
Andy. “I think we have it hol- 
lowed out enough so that we can 
get him free. Lend a hand, 
Mare.” 

The boys stooped over and as 
gently as possible tried to extri- 
cate their friend. The old man 
moaned and opened his eyes. 

“Tt’s Andy Phillips and Mare 
Blaine,” said Andy. ‘We’ll be as 
easy as we can.” 

A faint smile crossed Trailer’s 
face and he lapsed again into un- 
consciousness. The boys finally 
got him out and Andy ran to the 
cabin for a blanket. They made 
a stretcher of it, and with Gladys 
leading the way with the lantern 
they carried their heavy burden 
to the warm, dry shelter of the 
log house. They made the unfor- 
tunate man as comfortable as 
they could. The boys stripped 
the sodden clothing from him and 


wrapped him in warm blankets. 
Gladys heated some water and 
bathed the dirt and blood from 
his face and chest. 

“Put on the coffee pot,” she di- 
rected. “Old Trailer likes coffee. 
It will warm him up, too. If he 
wakes up we can have some 
ready for him. Andy, come here. 
I can hardly feel his heart beat at 
all.. What do you suppose we 
should do? Do you think one of 
us could get to town and get a 
doctor for him?” she asked 
anxiously. 

“The storm haslet up. I'll go,” 
volunteered Mare. “Andy, you 
stay here with Glad. I'll go as 
fast as I can.” 

“T guess you had better go, 
Mare,” said Andy. “Take the 
lantern. Say, there’s a filling 
station’ just this side of town. 
Maybe you could ’phone from 
there. You could call your family 
and have them call a doctor and 
call our folks, too.” 

“Yes, I'll do that. Goodbye. 
I’ll make as much time as I can,” 
said the brave young lad as he 
went out into the rain. 

He soon was beyond the clear- 
ing which surrounded the cabin, 
and the going became quite rough. 
The path was slippery and the 
branches of the trees and bushes 
scratched and tore at him as he 
passed them. The light from the 
lantern cast an eerie glow around 
him as he hurried in the direction 
of the highway. 

In the cabin the brother and 
sister watched over the injured 
man. Twice he opened his eyes 
and looked at them. His face 
twitched as sharp pains shot 
through his body. Gladys tried 





to give him a few sips of coffee. 
He smiled gratefully at her. 

“Try some more,” she said. 
“Tt will warm you.” 

The minutes dragged ‘by for 
the three within the hut. Marc, 
meanwhile was making good 
headway through the woods. 
Once he slipped and turned his 
ankle but he continued on his 
errand of mercy. Finally hecame 
to the paved road and the going 
was mucheasier. He ran part of 
the way and soon came to the 
filling station which Andy had 
mentioned. There were no lights. 
The boy succeeded, however, in 
waking the man who lived in the 
rear of the service station. 

“There’s been an accident up 
on the hill,” explained Mare, “and 
I want to use your telephone.” 

“Go right ahead,” said Thomp- 
son, opening the door for the boy, 
whom he recognized. ‘“You’re 
soaked through. I'll lend you 
some dry clothes. They won’t fit, 
but they’ll feel better,” he offered. 

“Thanks,” said Mare. “T’ll 
change as soon as I get my call 
through.” Mare called his home. 

“Son, where are you? Are the 


other children with you?” asked 
his father anxiously over the 
wire. 

Marc told him of the night’s ex- 
periences, and of the unforeseen 
storm and tragedy. 

“T’ll call Andy’s folks, and we’ll 
meet you at the filling station in 
about twenty minutes. Wait for 
us,” his father said when the boy 
finished his story. 

“Be sure you get a doctor,” 
Mare said. 

“Yes, I’ll stop for Dr. Billings.” 

“Here are some clothes,” said 
Mr. Thompson, and as the boy 
changed the two talked about Old 
Trailer and the accident. 

“T’ll get my car out and come 
along, if you don’t mind,” said 
Thompson. “Trailer’s a friend 
of mine.” 

“T guess he’s a friend of almost 
everyone around here. I hope 
he’ll be all right. Gosh, he looked 
terrible. We had an awful hard 
time getting him from under the 
tree limb. I think that’s dad’s 
car coming now,” Mare said as a 
pair of car lights flashed around 
the bend of the road. “Yes, it is. 
We'll see you at the cabin.” 


(Chapter three will appear in the May issue.) 


On the next page there is a story about Easter, and 
there is a picture of the Easter Rabbit. Why don’t you 


color his clothes the way they should be? 


look much grander. 


He would 


There is a ie 0 on page 436 of the AMERICAN 


F'EDERATIONIST. 


ook for it. 





MR. EASTER RABBIT AND THE BIRDS 


HE Easter Rabbit looked at him- 

self admiringly in the mirror. 

“I truly do look nice in this new 
hat,” he said as he straightened his 
left ear a little more. “Purple is very 
becoming for an Easter hat and it 
goes nicely with my new green coat 
and yellow trousers.” 

So saying he picked up his basket 

of brightly colored eggs and started 
out on his delivery route. He had not 
gone far when he met three of his 
friends, Mr. Blue Jay, Mr. 
Cardinal and Mr. Oriole. 
They were saucy and inquis- 
itive birds and immediately 
asked him a dozen questions 
about his activities. 

“Where are you going 
and why are you on your 
way ?” was one of the ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Easter Rabbit un- 
covered the eggs. 

“These are for a little gir] 
who lives over the hill with 
her very old and ill grand- 
mother. The dear child 
nurses the old lady day and 
night. Thegrandmother was 
a friend of mine when she was just a 
little girl and I was nothing more 
than a common rabbit, long before I 
ever grew to be the Easter Rabbit. The 
old lady asked me especially to be sure 
to leave some nice eggs for her little 
girl. Last night the child built a shel- 
ter for the gift. Today I am to leave 
the eggs.” 

“Oh, we know the little girl. She 
wears a pink dress and puts crumbs 
out for the birds all winter long,” said 
Mr. Cardinal. 

“Let us go with you and help deliver 
the gift,” said Mr. Blue Jay. 


Goodbye—until next time, 
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“We shall be glad to keep watch 
over the eggs until the child finds 
them,” said the Oriole. 

“Come along, then, for I have many 
places to go from here,” said Mr. 
Easter Rabbit. 

The birds started singing soon after 
the Rabbit went down the road be- 
cause they were anxious to see the 
child’s delight when she found her 
surprise. 

Soon she came running out to greet 
them and as she came 
nearer the nest she had 
built the birds sang louder, 
just as though they were 
all playing “I Spy” and the 
little girl were “It.” She 
looked in the nest when she 
found it. 

“Oh,” she cried as she 

took out a lovely blue egg. 

“This egg matches you, 

Mr. Blue Jay, and this one 

is red like your feathers, 

Mr. Cardinal, and here is an 

orange one like you, Mr. 

Oriole, and here is a pink 

one to match my pink dress, 

and then there are ever so 

many other colors. Here’s a purple 
one.” 

“Like Mr. Easter Rabbit’s purple 
hat,” sang the Blue Jay. 

“And a yellow one.” 

“Like Mr. Easter Rabbit’s yellow 
trousers,” sang the Cardinal. 

“And a green one.” 

“Like Mr. Easter Rabbit’s green 
coat,” sang the Oriole. 

“Oh, aren’t they all beautiful! I 
must run in to show them to Granny. 
She will be happy to see so many beau- 
tiful colored eggs. I'll tell her what 
each color matches, too,” and away 
she ran carrying the basket with her. 
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A CALL FOR HELP 
Part 3 


(Here is the third installment of this story. If you have read the first 
two parts you will be eager to find out what happened next to the three 
children and their friend, Old Trailer.) 


S MARC’S father drove up 
A the boy ran to meet him. 
“Gee, I’m glad to see you. 
Hello Mr. Phillips, and hello Doc- 
tor Billings. I guess Old Trailer 
will need you pretty badly by the 
time we get up to the cabin,” said 
Mare. 

“Are Gladys and Andy with 
him?” asked Mr. Phillips, the 
father of the other two children. 

“Yes, they are at the cabin. 
They’ll be dry enough there. I 
thought Glad would rather have 
her brother stay with her, and so 
I came down for help. Trailer 
is almost killed, I think. Gee, 
Dad, I’m glad you’re here,” he 
continued as he leaned back in 
the seat of the car. 

“Ts that Mr. Thompson follow- 
ing us?” asked Mr. Phillips. 

“Yes, I guess so. He said he 
wanted to be on hand in case we 
needed anyone else to help,”’ Mare 
explained. 

“How far up do you think we 
can drive?” asked Mr. Blaine, 
Mare’s father. 


“We'll have to walk a quarter 
of a mile at least. We can drive 
up the side lane a piece. It’s 
muddy as the dickens, but I’m 
sure we can make it,” said the 
boy. 

The two cars turned from the 
main highway, and after going 
as far as they could up the lane 
the occupants got out. 

“We'll have to make it on foot 
from here,” said Mr. Thompson, 
as he shook hands with the rest 
of the party. “I suggest that we 
leave our car lightson. They will 
help us see our way.” 

“T have the lantern, too,” said 
Mare. ‘“We’ll have to light it 
again, though.” 

With the lamp once more cast- 
ing its gleam the party started 
up the hillside and found the old 
path which led to the cabin. The 
ground was soggy and muddy, 
but they hurried along for they 
realized that time was important 
in the race to save Old Trailer. 
Soon the light from the window 
showed through the trees, and the 





rescue party shouted to let Andy 
and Gladys know they were near. 

Andy opened the door and ran 
down to meet them. 

“Hurry, Doctor. I think may- 
be Trailer’s going to die,” he said. 

“Where’s Gladys?” asked his 
father as he put his arm around 
the lad’s shoulders. 

“She’s inside. Gee, she’sa reg- 
ular little nurse, and she’s got all 
kinds of nerve, Dad. Maybe we 
had better be quiet going in the 
cabin.” 

The party fell silent. Dr. Bill- 
ings tossed his coat over a chair 
and made a hasty examination of 
the old man. 

“He’s in a serious condition,” 
he said gravely. “I may need 
some help. Stand by, will you, 
Thompson?” he asked. 

Gladys, who had been doing her 
best to nurse the old man was re- 
lieved to see the doctor, and was 
thankful that he had come. ° 

“Glad, are you all right?” 
asked her father as she slipped 
her little hand in his. 

“Yes, only daddy, I’m awful 
scared and I guess I’m some tired, 
too,” she said as she climbed up 
on his lap. “Old Trailer is very 
badly hurt. Did Marc tell you 
about what happened?” 

“Some. But we'll let that go 
for now. Rest your head on my 
shoulder, dear. There now. 
We'll just let Dr. Billings take 
care of your patient and I’ll take 
care of you,” he said kindly. 

Mare and Andy seated them- 
selves on the floor. The others 
were standing near the doctor 
ready to give him any assistance 
they could. 

The doctor worked silently for 


some time, giving an occasional 
word of instruction to Mr. 
Thompson or to Mr. Blaine. The 
smell of ether filled the little 
cabin. 

“We'll have to get him down 
to a hospital tomorrow. I’ve done 
all I can here for him. I think 
we’ve saved him,” he said as he 
finished bandaging the injured 
man’s chest. 

“Thompson, do you mind stay- 
ing with me? [I'll stick around 
until morning and let Blaine and 
Phillips take the children and go 
home. The youngsters have had 
a pretty hard night and the place 
for them is home and bed. We 
don’t want the life-savers to get 
ill,” he said as he rolled down his 
shirt sleeves. 

“Sure, I'll stay.” 

“Then I believe the thing to do 
is for you men to take your chil- 
dren and go back. Thompson 
and I will take care of Trailer. 
However, call the hospital and 
tell them to send an ambulance 
out here about seven. It wouldn’t 
do to move him any before then,” 
said Dr. Billings. 

“All right, Doctor. Whatever 
you say. We’ll stay if you think 
you might need us,” said Mr. 
Blaine. 

“Yes, we’ll be all right,” said 
Mare, “if you want us to wait 
with you.” 

“Thanks, but it won’t be at all 
necessary. You’ve already done 
enough. If it hadn’t been for 
you we no doubt would have lost 
a dear friend. Wait a minute. 
Let me have a look at your ankle, 
son,” said Dr. Billings to Mare. 
“You’ve got a bad sprain there. 
Why didn’t you mention it?’ 
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“You’ve been too busy. It 
doesn’t hurt much,” said Mare 
bravely. 

“T’ll have to tape it up for you,” 
said the doctor. “I’m having a 
busy night of it,” he said, as he 
skillfully examined and bandaged 
Mare’s ankle. “There now, take 
it easy and keep off your foot as 
much as possible,” he instructed 
the boy. “You men will have to 
give him a lift to the car. We 
don’t want the boy to have a bad 
ankle.” 

The party followed the doc- 
tor’s instructions and started for 
home. When Mr. Blaine drove 
up to the Phillips’ home, Mrs. 
Phillips ran down the steps to 
meet them. She was overjoyed to 
have her children safe again. 

“Won’t you come in?” she 
asked Mr. Blaine and Mare, but 
they decided to go on home for 
they knew Marc’s mother would 
be just as eager to see him as she 
had been to see her son and daugh- 
ter. 

The next day Old Trailer was 
brought down to the hospital, and 
during the next week he was not 
allowed to have any visitors. 
However, the first day he was 
able to see anyone he asked for 
his three young friends for he 
had been told how they had saved 
his life. 

The three of them tip-toed into 
the sick-room. Gladys had a 
bunch of flowers for him, and the 
boys each had a book. 

‘Well, I’m the one who should 
be giving gifts,” said the old man, 
smiling at the children. “I owe 
you my life. I want to thank you 
all. I remember that just before 
the tree fell I wondered who was 


in my cabin. I could see the light 
in the window, and then I tried so 
hard to get you to hear me after 
I was pinned down, but I must 
have been weak, for it seemed 
ages until you heard me.” 

“Trailer, tell me one thing,” 
said Marc. “Did you have a flash- 
light with you? We thought we 
saw a light twinkle through the 
rain. That’s how we found you, 
but we were so busy getting you 
from under the tree that we 
didn’t take time to look for the 
light.” 

“Yes, I had a light, and I 
thought I could make you see it. 
I guess it worked.” 

“Yes, it did,” said Glad. “I’m 
so very glad to see you looking so 
much better. I tried to nurse 
you that first night, but I didn’t 
know just what todo. I guess the 
nurse here at the hospital did 
more for you.” 

“If you hadn’t taken me in 
charge that first night, I’m afraid 
I could never have seen the hos- 
pital nurses,” said Old Trailer. 

Just then the nurse came to the 
doorway of the room. 

“This is the first day our pa- 
tient has had company and I 
think you had better not stay too 
long. You come back again, 
though, in a day or so, and then 
you may stay longer,” she said 
as she held the door open. “We’ll 
soon have Mr. Trailer well 
again.” 

The children bade their friend 
goodbye, promising to come again 
soon. 

“T owe my life to those three,” 
thought Old Trailer as he settled 
back among his pillows for a 


sleep. 
(The End) 





CHILD HEALTH DAY 


B* PROCLAMATION of the Presi- 
dent of the United States May 
first is set aside as Child Health 
Day. The American Federation 
of Labor joins with the rest of our 
Nation in the observance of this 
day. There is no 
other organization 
so devoted to the 
cause of childhood 
as the great Labor 
movement. 
Throughout the 
history of the Fed- 
eration the men 
and women who 
comprise it have 
ever been mindful 
of the great re- 
sponsibility which 
is theirs in regard 
to the boys and 
girls of America. 
The American 
Federation of La- 
bor f ull y under- 
stands that the welfare of the 


young people of our country de- 


pends largely upon the types of 
homes into which they are born 
and in which they are reared, 
and upon the educational advan- 


JANE ALICE GARRISON, OUR YOUNGEST 
JUNIOR UNION BABY, A PERFECT CHILD. 


tages which are provided for 
them. Therefore, it is the objec- 
tive of the Federation to do all in 
its power to maintain the Ameri- 
can standard of living, which 
insures comfortable homes and 
adequate schoo! 
facilities for the 
boys and girls. 

Since the home 
standards are so 
largely dependent 
upon the earning 
power of the adults 
in the family the 
American Federa- 
tion of Labor is 
standing resolutely 
for high wages, 
shorter hour's of 
work and decent 
working condi- 
tions. 

As to the school 
facilities, the Fed- 
eration is defi- 
nitely opposed to the lowering 
of our educational systems either 
by cutting the wages of those 
hired to teach, or by restric- 
tions of equipment and build- 
ings. 


Goodbye—until next time, 


Cd ttl, V.. 


(See page 548 of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST for folder offer.) 





SECTION 2 





66 ELL, just another week 
and we’ll be through with 
these old exams,” ex- 

claimed Pete as he threw down 


his algebra book. “I 
surely will be glad, 
too,” he continued. 
“What’s the trou- 
ble? You act like you 


don’t think much of Ny - 


the great school sys- 
tem,” said his pal Ed 
Ridgley, who was 
studying with him. 
“Oh, the system’s 
0. K. It’s the darn 
studying which I 
have to do that gets 
my goat,” said Pete. 
“I'm getting ready 
for my vacation.” 
“All right. Settle 
down, now, though, 
and look at this prob- 


lem, will you?” asked Ed. 
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After a few minutes they had 
both forgotten Pete’s words of 
displeasure, and the two were 
seriously engaged in their work. 


When the problem 
was solved the boys 
looked at each other 


triumphantly. 


“There you are! Is 
that the last one?” 
asked Ed. 

“Yes. Come on, 
let’s go swimming,” 
said Pete as he 
stacked his papers 
and books together 
and put them in his 
desk. 

“You’re on. I'll 
have to get my suit. 
It’s over home.” 

“Allright. I'll 
meet you out in 
front,” said Pete. 


Ed ran across the street to his 


The two boys were soon ab- own home and in a few more mo- 
sorbed in finding the correct ments the boys were on their way 
solution to one of the test prob- tothe swimming pool. It did not 


lems on which they were working. 


97. 


take them long to change into 








their bathing suits and run 
through the showers to the pool. 
In the vigorous exercise the boys 
forgot their school worries and 
completely enjoyed themselves. 

Ed stood poised on the diving 
board when he heard a girl’s voice 
say, “Hello, Pete. Who is that 
diving? Ed Ridgley?” 

“Yes,” answered Pete. “Ed 
and I just finished cramming for 
our exams and we thought we’d 
come down here to cool off. How 
have you been?” he asked. 

“Fine. Hello, Ed,” the girl 
greeted him. “Hurry up and 
dive. I want to hit the water my- 
self,” she said gaily. 

“Howdy, Edith,” answered 
Ed. “Here goes,” and he dived, 
cutting the water perfectly. 

“That was a dandy,” shouted 
Pete. “You’re next, Edith,” he 


said, turning to the girl. 


“If Sara comes in while I’m 
under, tell her I’m in, will you?” 
she requested as she balanced on 
the spring-board. 

“You bet. Let’s see you dive,” 
said Pete. 

Edith made a good dive and 
rapidly swam the length of the 
pool. When she reached the shal- 
low water she stood up and waved 
to her chum, Sara, who had en- 
tered the water and was swim- 
ming toward her. 

“Gee, I didn’t know Ed and 
Pete were going to be here,” she 
gasped as she shook the water 
from her hands and rubbed her 
eyes. “Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“T didn’t know it, either,” said 
Edith. ‘“You’re not going to get 
stage fright, are you? I just 


have to teach you to dive today if 
we expect to make the team it 
camp. Promise me you'll try not 
to be scared? Really, the bo.s 
won’t bother you at all. They ll 
help.” 

“Oh, but Edith, I can’t be learn- 
ing to dive with an audience. Do 
you suppose they'll stay in all 
afternoon?” asked Sara, who was 
bashful around the boys. 

“What difference does _ it 

make?” said Edith a little impa- 
tiently. 
. Edith and Sara were planning 
to go to camp the middle of July. 
Edith was a member of the swim- 
ming and diving team of the girls’ 
club and Sara, who had joined the 
club during the winter, was hop- 
ing to make the team, too. She 
was an excellent swimmer, but 
her diving form was not very 
good. 

“Say, Edith,” Ed _ shouted, 
“how are you getting along with 
that new dive I showed you last 
week?” 

“Pretty good. Want to see me 
perform?” she asked, grinning at 
the boy. 

“Get Sara to practice, too, will 
you?” she said under her breath 
to him as they walked to the div- 
ing board. “We want her on our 
team at camp but her diving isn’t 
up to par. She’s a dandy swim- 
mer, though. She’s bashful, and 
we’ll have to get her over that,” 
said Edith. 

“I’m on,” said Ed. “You're 
after Edith, Sara,” he called to 
the other girl. 

“Oh, I don’t want to dive,” she 
protested. 
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“Come on, Sally,” said Edith. 
“You may just as well get used to 
having people watch you. You 
know what the meets will be like. 
There will be crowds of people, 
and they won’t be as friendly. and 
as helpful as Pete and Ed,” she 
said. 

After a little coaxing and ad- 
vice from the three others Sara 
began taking her turns on the 
diving board, and before the 
afternoon was over she had im- 
proved her form very much. 

“A few more days like that and 
you'll be walking away with high 
honors,” said Edith. “T’ll have to 
watch you or you'll be taking my 
place on the team.” 

“Well enough, you know I 
won’t,” said Sara, nevertheless 
pleased with the compliment. She 
was glad she was showing im- 
provement. 

“We’re going home pretty 
soon,”’ Edith said to Pete. ““Won’t 
you and Ed come up to the house? 
We can have some sandwiches 
and something to drink. How 
about it?” 

“Fine. Gee, that’s great. How 
about it, Ed?” 

“I’m on,” he said, using his 
favorite expression of agreement. 

“T can’t stay very long,” said 
Sara. “I have to study for exams. 
Have you boys finished cram- 
ming?” 

“Finished algebra just before 
we came here. I have some his- 
tory to get, but I’ll do that this 
evening,” said Ed. 

“T get out of the history exam,” 
said Pete. “I wrote the theme in- 


stead, so I won’t have to take any 
exam. I’m glad, too.” 

“Lucky,” said Edith. 

“T’ll say,” said Ed. “Come on, 
if we’re going anywhere.” 

The four young people walked 
up the hill to Edith’s home. 

“Gee, it’s cool and nice here,” 
said Pete as he stretched out in 
the porch swing. “Hope you kids 
can find some place to sit,” he said 
as he lazily swung to and fro. 

Edith left the three visitors on 
the porch while she went inside 
and helped her mother prepare 
some sandwiches and make some 
lemonade. When she came back 
to the porch she found the others 
deeply engrossed in some pictures 
she had taken last year at camp. 

The camp was managed by the 
Central Labor Union of Spring- 
dale. The site was not far from 
the town and all the boys and 
girls were familiar with the life 
there during the summer months. 
Every two weeks different groups 
took advantage of the camping 
facilities which were provided for 
them, and the charges were not 
at all high, which made it possible 
for almost all the young people to 
take part in the camp life. Each 
year since its opening the boys 
and girls had formed groups and 
signed up for special times. At 
the end of the summer season 
there was a big rally and the out- 
standing leaders of the various 
groups held their final competi- 
tive sports. This occasion was 
made the center of the Labor Day 
Rally in September which the 








Central Labor Union also spon- 
sored. 

“What do you think of the pic- 
tures?” Edith asked them. 

“You have some fine ones, I 
think,” said Pete. ‘You'll be in 
the ones for this year, Sara,” he 
said to her. 

“T hope so,” she said shyly. 

Sara had just graduated into 
the Junior High class in the mid- 
dle of the term, and this was the 
first year she was eligible to go to 
camp with this particular group. 
The camp plan was so arranged 
that the Junior High girls’ club 
could use the camp the last two 
weeks in July and the boys of the 


same class took possession the 
first two weeks in August. 

“Well, Sally, we’re counting on 
you,” said Edith. “Have another 
sandwich?” 

“Yes, we’re counting on both 
the Junior High clubs to make 
good showings,” said Ed. “That 
means we’ll all have to do our 
best.” 

“T just will have to go home and 
study,” said Sara, rising to go. “I 
won’t get to go at all if I don’t 
pass this term. I’ve had a grand 
afternoon. ‘Bye, all of you, and 
thanks for a good time today,” 
she said as she left the three. 
“See you tomorrow after exams.” 


(To be continued) 


THE PLEDGE TO THE FLAG 


I pledge allegiance to my flag, 

And the Republic for which it stands, 
One Nation, indivisible, 

With liberty and justice for all. 


Goodbye—until next time, 


(dtl, Yb... 


(The folder offer is on page 662 of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST) 
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YOU'LL DO IT BETTER ON 


DATED COFFEE 





Coffee is a sure stimulant. It conquers fatigue 
and dispels the “blues.”” You can count on it to 
make you gayer, keener, fitter. But remember, 


it must be FRESH. 


If you’re a normal, healthy grown-up, there’s no 
reason why you shouldn’t enjoy as many as 5 
cups a day of Fresh coffee. You'll find it puts 
new strength, new pep into your work and play. 


Be sure to ask for Chase & Sanborn’s Dated Cof- 
fee. It’s always fresh because your grocer doesn’t 
keep a can on his shelf more than ten days. 
Look for the date on the can when you buy. 


CHASE & SANBORN’S DATED COFFEE 
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TELEPHONE LINES . . . putting her in 
instant two-way communication with a 
larger world—broadening her interests and 
extending her influence—rendering more 
simple the important business of manag- 
ing a household. No item of home equip- 
ment contributes more to her security, 
happiness and efficiency than the telephone. 

The telephone has helped to make the 
nation a neighborhood and keep you close 
to people and places. Quickly, and at small 
cost, you can talk with almost any one. 

There are times when being “in touch” 
is vital, urgent . . . a sound in the night, a 





whiff of smoke, a sudden illness. There are 
times when the mere convenience of the 
telephone gives it an important place among 
life’s necessities... to shop from your 
home, to chat with a friend, to handle, 
quickly and efficiently, the varied duties 
of a busy household. And there are times 
—many times daily—when the telephone 
is the indispensable right arm of business. 

To make this possible, the Bell System 
provides millions of miles of wire and the 
services of an army of trained employees. 
They stand ready to answer your call; they 
offer you the service of a friend. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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VISIT 


nut GENERAL MOTORS 
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WONDERS OF SCIENCE * WORKS OF ART - 


Don't fail to see the General 

( \ | Motors Exhibit at the Exposition. 
Here, in a magnificent build- 

ing, are assembled works of 

art and scientific demonstrations; bril- 
liantly beautiful displays by Chevrolet, 
Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Buick, LaSalle, 
Cadillac, Bodies by Fisher, GMC Trucks, 
Frigidaire, Delco; diaramic dramatiza- 
tions of highlights in the modern produc- 
tion of motor cars; a great “Gallery of 
the States” presenting, in successive mu- 
rals, agricultural, mining and industrial 


CEN 


TUR Y 
PROGRE 


operations throughout America and a 
tremendous, living, thrilling climax —the 
modern “production line” where you can 
see automobiles actually made — every- 
thing just as in the modern automobile 
plant which thousands annually come 
miles to see. 

General Motors ... and its Divisions. ..in- 
vite you to see this truly beautiful and spec- 
tacular exhibit—all, of course, entirely free. 


* GENERAL MOTORS * 


CHEVROLET * PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE * BUICK * LA SALLE 
CADILLAC + BODIES BY FISHER + FRIGIDAIRE 


SEE AUTOMOBILES ACTUALLY MADE! 
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Tackles, Belts, Climbers Safety Str Ips Tool Bags 
mit rs Lag W re nches Sk eve Twiste rs 
Wire Grips Tree Trimmers 


can Made Tools 


rican Workmen 








TEXAS GULF QUAKER STATE OIL 
SULPHUR COMPANY REFINING CO. 


(Incorporated ) Oil City, Pennsylvani 


Refiners of 


QUAKER STATE 


' MOTOR OILS 


75 East 45th Street and 
NEW YORK SUPERFINE LUBRICANTS 

















BETTER ROADS 


vWv 











Be TTER ROADS are beneficial to all groups of citizens. 


{| They bring to the worker more employment, which in turn 
makes them better customers for local business. 


{ Better roads bring to the community a greater volume of business. 


{ Work and better home conditions make better citizens—citizens 
for whom communism has no appeal. 


{ Get behind all measures in your state legislature or city councils for 


tite, 




















BETTER ROADS 
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ASBESTOS 
GUARDS LIVES 


Ohe use of Asbestos is 
an important contri- 
bution to the health 
and safety of workers 
in many industries. 
Johns-Manville was 
the pioneer developer 
of Asbestos, and 
manufactures hun- 
dreds of articles made 
wholly or in part of 
this remarkable min- 
eral. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Asbestos Miners and Manufacturers 
New York, Chicago, Cleveland, San Francisco 








Statement of 


Matthew Woll, President 
The Union Labor Life 


Insurance Company 


SECOND only to their usefulness to so- 
ciety through the payment of claims, 
insurance companies are serving humanity 
by decreasing the hazards insured against. 
In this kind of service, life insurance com- 
panies are among the most prominent. 
— other companies, the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company has for years 
operated a well-organized department for 
the dissemination of information regard- 
ing the care of the body through proper 
choice of food, proper habits, and by prac- 
ticing moderation in all things. Free 
publications, giving information regarding 
different diseases, propaganda for the pre 
vention of accidents, and nursing service 
for industrial policyholders 
have been most ipfal, espe- 
cially to the industrial work- 
ers of our country. 


Certainly it is most com- 
mendable to be able to prevent 
the loss of property, to pre- 
vent sickness and accident, 
and to prolong life. In fact, 

is it far more desirable to pre- 
vent an accident, or sickness, 

or death, or to prevent a fire 
than it is to make promised 
payments when these events | 
occur. And one of the mar- 
vels of our recent business « 
developments is the way in 
which we have succeeded in 
utilizing selfish interests for <@ 
these humanitarian purposes. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 
ONE MADISON AVENUE, New YORK 
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SCHLITZ IDEALS. 


have carried on! 


With the founding of Schlitz, more 
than 80 years ago, an ideal was 
born ...“To provide the American 
people with a beer that was as 
wholesome and pure as human 
skill could make it’’... 


Schlitz is made of the choicest ma- 
terials... properly brewed and 
properly aged and then sealed in 
the famous brown bottle to pro- 
tect its purity from the brewery to 
your glass... 


The same ideals that 
have made Schlitz 
respected for integ- 
rity, quality and pu- 
rity since the days of 
’49 will be continued 
.-+ This is our guar- 
antee to the Amer- 
ican people. 
. 

SCHLITZ EXPORT 
SCHLITZ EXTRA PALE 
SCHLITZ MALT TONIC 
SCHLITZ ATLAS BRAU 


That Made Milwaukee Famous 
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ATLAS 
Sie 


TAN 


ATLAS 
EXPLOSIVES ....../| 


Have the quality and dependability | 
required by master workmen. 


“An Explosive for every blasting | 
requirement.” 


ATLAS POWDER 
COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Branch Offices 


Kansas City, Mo. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Knoxville, Tenn. Pittsburg, K 

. Memphis, Tenn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Norristown, Pa. 





Tamaqua, Pa. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

















HOTEL HAMILTON 


14th and K Streets N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Washington Headquarters for Many of 
the Nation’s Labor Leaders 


300 Outside Rooms 
Every one with Bathtub and 
Shower Bath and Electric Fan 

Single Rooms, $3.00 up 
Double Rooms, $5.00 up 


RUSSELL A. CONN Manager 











CHEMICALS 


Industrial— Technical— Pharmaceutical 


UTTar~ ETHER SULPHURIC 
FTE Lacquers 


Cuar_es Cooper & Co. 


184 Worth St., New York, N. Y. 
Works established 1857, Newark, N. J. , 
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ENZINGER UNION 
CORPORATION 


NEW YORK CITY 
55 West 42nd Street 
CHickering 4-2329 





SCHALENFILTERS 


Sterilizers Bottle Washers 
Filtermass Washers Bottle Fillers 
Pitching Machines | Capping Machines 

Rackers Gas Storage Tanks 





FILTERMASS 











Super SHELL’ 


Never before sold without 
a 3c premium 


Now at the price of 
ordinary gasoline 


Thousands of motorists have changed to Super Shell— 
the economy gasoline. For Super Shell was made to 
meet the specifications of car owners, over 112,000 of 
whom told us that mileage was the most important 
quality in a gasoline. 


Super Shell alone has all the eleven essential prop- 
erties of a really good gasoline. All waste parts, that 
waste your dollars, are removed. That is why Super 
Shell starts quicker, picks up faster, has more power, 
and gives more miles than other gasolines. 


* 
Super Shell has a higher anti-knock rating than any 
gasoline selling at the regular price. 





AIR TRAVEL 


IS MORE THAN JUST 
A PLANE IN THE SKY 


@ Back of the millions of dollars United Air 
Lines has invested in 100 late-type mail-express- 
passenger planes, modern hangar-depots, servicing 
plants and extensive ground facilities is a highly 
skilled operating and executive personnel of ap- 
proximately 600 men. These men make certain 
that the 150 veteran pilots flying for United have 
serviceable, minutely inspected and adequately 
cared-for equipment. Every part in an airplane 
is important. That is why United spends thousands 
of dollars daily in their upkeep. 


Every proved aid to avigation is employed. Every 
known safeguard for flying has been made available 
to United’s pilots. And United will continue to 
pioneer in all scientific fields affecting air trans- 
portation and will make the necessary expenditures 
—a pioneer in every sense of the word. 


Affiliated with United Air Lines are important 
manufacturing units, such as Boeing, Sikorsky, 
Vought and Stearman airplane factories; Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft Company, manufacturers of Wasp 
and Hornet engines; Hamilton Standard Propeller 
Company, and other subsidiaries. Each of these 
companies has likewise done pioneer work which 
has been of national benefit. Companies like these 
subsidiaries of United Air Lines and United Air- 
craft and Transport Corporation have made the 
airplane an indispensable unit in our national 
scheme of defense, communication and trans- 
portation. 


UNITED AIR LINES 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED AIRCRAFT AND TRANSPORT CORP. 
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The Lindbergh Line 


Shortest Route 


Coast to Coast 
Passengers-Mail-Express 


NEW YORK, NEWARK, FHILADELPHIA, HARRIS- 
BURG, PITTSBURGH, COLUMBUS, FORT WAYNE, 
CHICAGO, INDIANAPOLIS, ST. LOUIS, SPRING- 
FIELD, TULSA, OKLAHOMA CITY, KANSAS CITY, 
WICHITA, AMARILLO, ALBUQUERQUE, WINS- 
LOW (GRAND CANYON),LOS ANGELES, BAKERS- 
FIELD, FRESNO, SAN FRANCISCO. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL 


& WESTERN AIR, INC. 





United Piece Dye Works 
Dyers, Printers and Finishers 
in the Piece of 
All-Silk Fabrics, Silk and Cotton Mixed 
Goods, Silk and Wool, All- 
Cotton Goods, Etc. 

LODI, N. J. 

New York Office - 132 Madison Avenue 
Mills - - - - Lodi and Hawthorne 











Wilkes-Barre Lace 
Mfg. Co. 














* 


For best results 


use only 


well-known, branded 


petroleum products. 


* 
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TRAVEL BY AIR 


With Eastern Air Transport 


Big, comfortable airliners, expertly 
maintained, will transport you swiftly 
between the North and South. Rates are 
low. All passenger craft are multi- 
engined and equipped with two-way 
radio communication. Air express and 


U. S. Airmail are flown in passenger * 


liners. 

EASTERN AIR serves 28 Eastern 
cities, including New York, Newark, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
Richmond, Norfolk, Greensboro, At- 
lanta, Charleston, Savannah, Jackson- 
ville and Miami. 


EASTERN AIR 
Transport System 


(A Division of North American Aviation, Inc.) 











RESULTS COUNT! 


For over 37 years UM Green Stamps have been 
the popular money saver for the working man 
and his family. 

Every wage earner will find a true friend of 
Labor in 


The Sperry & Hutchinson Company 
BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 

















Walter Kidde Constructors 
Incorporated 


Engineers and Builders 


140 Cedar Street, New York 














Story Bonk 
Ending | 


Remember how the prince 
and princess always “lived 
happily ever after!” 


You, too, can provide 
years of tranquillity for 
yourself and your life 
partner. 


Prudential Annuities ac- 
quired NOW will AS- 
SURE you of INDE 
PENDENCE in Old 
Age. 











Che Prudential 


Jusurance Company 
of America 
Epwaap D. Durmtenp, President 
Home Office, Newark, Nem Jersey 
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Mobiloil 


The world’s largest selling motor oil is backed 
by 66 years’ experience in the manufacture of 
quality lubricants for every type of machinery. 


Mobiloil is made to fight. heat and wear---it 


gives your automobile engine complete lubrica- 
tion protection under any driving conditions. 
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biloil 


SOCONY-VACUUM 
CORPORATION 


MERGER OF STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK AND VACUUM OIL CO. 


26 Broadway New York City 




















CROWN CORK & SEAL CO. 


WORLD’S LARGEST MAKERS OF 


CLOSURES 


FOR GLASS CONTAINERS 





BALTIMORE, MD. 
SERVICE WAREHOUSES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








AMOCO-GAS, 











SUGAR—The Essential Food 
CHEAP :: PURE :: WHOLESOME 
CENTRAL AGUIRRE SUGAR COMPANY 
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FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


424 Acres of Monuments 
to the Work of Man 





Millions throng to the lake front in Chicago to view and 


wonder at the Exposition of A Century of Progress. From 
the Sky Tower to the Magic Island for children, each ex- 
hibit is a monument to the work of you men who have 
made such advancement possible. . . Should you attend the 
Exposition, Crane Co. cordially invites you to visit its ex- 
hibits of modern plumbing and heating in the Home Planning 
section and of industrial materials in the Electrical Building. 








CRANE 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICES: 23 W. 44TH STREET 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty Cities 


matter of the child labor amendment 
much publicity and are cooperating 
with the State Federation of Labor 
to have it enacted into law. 


At Stockton, Calif., brewery work- 
ers in small numbers have secured em- 
ployment, writes William P. Burtz. 
Wage cuts are too numerous to clas- 
sify. The dairy industries and milk 
companies have increased hours of 
work and reduced pay, but there is no 
change in the prices of their produce. 
The action of Congress in cutting gov- 
ernment salaries has been used by in- 
dustries as a wedge to further reduce 
wages. There is a barter system in 
operation here and they have a form. 


of scrip. Much dissention in the or- 
ganization has prevented the success 
of the local system, but it is now in the 
progress of reorganization. The city ' 
and county welfare departments are 
going very good work in providing 
employment for those out of work, 
but a low wage scale prevails and most 
of the work is paid for in groceries, 
etc. We are giving much publicity on 
child labor. The building trades and 
central labor councils have combined 
and formed a federated trades coun- 
cil. This council is to meet once each 
week independent of the regular meet- 
ings of the two councils. Get together 
is the spirit and labor seems to have 
awakened as to what must be done. 
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; MEET AND GREET 
Subscribe to the MEMBERS of the A. F. of L. 


at the New 


American HOTEL VICTORIA 


F ederationist 5ist St. at 7th Ave. 
NEW YORK 


$2.00 a Year 1000 Rooms ™*” — $2.50 « day 
Roy Moulton, Exec. Vice-Pres. and Managing Director 
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ITH each new issue of the Amzrican Feperarionist we have a Junior Union Section. If you wish to 
W te the stories which come to you each month, we have some very nice folders here in which you can keep 
them. If you wish to have one sent to you we will be glad to mail you one at once. They are free. Just 
fill in the blank below in pencil and return it to— 
JUNIOR UNION SECTION 
_ AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
901 Massachusetts Avenue N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





YORK SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY 


o@[ Safes and Vaults}®° 


FACTORY : : : : : YORK, PA. 











Sani-Flat é oe Moore & Co. Muresco 

Utilac House Paint 
, Paints.Varni 

Impervo Surfacer ST.LOUIS Japans and Driers 

? 


a Shicace 
White Enamel Underbody TORONTO Impervo Varnishes 
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Byllesby Engineering 
and Management Corporation 


Wholly-eowned subsidiary of 


Standard Gas and Electrie Company 





Be 


G 


231 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


New York Piusburgh San Francisee 

















| YORK ICE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


_ AIR CONDITIONING " a REFRIGERATION 
| YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 











PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
Glass—Mirrors—Paints— Brushes 
Seventy-one Warehouses in Principal Cities 

















DIRECT and ALTERNATING 


CURRENT MOTORS EAT 
UP TO 1,000 H. P. 
MORE 
~ saree Ia FRUIT 


Established 1880 
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ETHYL 
GASOLINE 


makes any car 
run better 








‘CANADA 
oii + it ae 
99 ray pa 
D RY : ia dtbuanane wae © E. G. C. 1933 


EtHyYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 
The Champagne of Ginger Ales NEW YORK CITY 














Eiconomies— 


TO HAVE your printing handled intelligently—that is 
economy in time. 


TO HAVE your printing handled expertly—that is economy 
in cost of getting results. 


TO HAVE your presswork handled on a properly planned 
production basis—that is economy in actual outlay for the 
job. 

GET ALL your printing where facilities make economies. 


Consult us—any size job interests 
the “Master Printer’ 


Jupp & DETWEILER, INC. 


ECKINGTON PLACE AND FLORIDA AVENUE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















